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NOTES TOWARD A BIOGRAPHY 


By TED OLson 


These waters, gray like iron (if iron could take 

Snow to itself) ; bending as iron bends, 

Stiffly reluctant; cold as iron is, 

And as infertile — these are the same waters 

My father knew long since, and loved, and left, 

And did not see again. My father surely 

Walked these same hills and looked to sea, and 
saw 

The world beyond it. Africa he saw, 

And India, and Japan, and would not rest 

Till he had known them. But these hills of Nor- 
way 

He knew no more. He ploughed himself at last 

Into a new land — not so unlike his own — 

Making Wyoming richer with his bones. 


The long, inscrutable curve of space returns 
Upon itself. And so I come at last, 

Sixty years after, to these hills, these waters, 
Not quite discerning why. Is it some hunger 
For home that lay recessive in the blood 

I had from him? Some stubborn tide that sets 
Back to familiar shores? I do not know. 
Rather, I think, I come from some obscure 
Desire to chart my origins, some hope 

These hills may tell me what and why I am. 


My father held the wheels of tall Norse ships 

In tropic hurricanes; drove locomotives 

Hard on the trail the emigrant wagons made; 

Broke prairie sod, built ditches, proved to scoffers 

That grain would thrive where sage and grease- 
wood throve; 

Read history and poetry, and died 

At fifty-four. He did not plague himself 


With questions, or contrive to torture words 


To devious attenuated uses, 
Nor with their flimsy leverage did he heave 
Impotently at the brute immovable mass 
Of the world’s meaning. Words for him were a 
tool, 
Like axe or plough or sickle, hard and shining 
And unmysterious. He used them well 
When there was need for words. 
The blood runs thin 

And acrid in these later generations. 
The brain is whetted to a finicking 
Acuteness, splintering when it can not cut. 
The lusty curiosity that sent 
Our fathers forth to learn a world turns now 
Inward upon itself, to starve and sicken 
On questions. 

I am glad sometimes my father 
Did not live to know his sons completely. 


These taciturn iron waters take the snow 

No less indifferently than they take 

My questions to themself. The hills lie shrunken 
Under the weight of winter; and one ship 

Goes seaward. Does some tall Norwegian boy 
Stand on its deck and look to Africa? 

And will he make some new barbarian land 

The richer for his bones — the poorer, maybe, 
For one more questioner? 


For so the cycle 
Recurs: one generation hewing boldly 
Its signature on life; another seeking 
For meanings, doomed by some ironic chance 
Never to be content with any meaning. 


So let one cycle end. I have no sons. 








LOVE 


By DonaLp E. MAcRAE 


The walls of the church were of plaster painted 
a light tan. On the ceiling stars were designed, to 
suggest the Firmament. The seats were like those 
you see in small movie theatres, each having arms, 
and a bottom that could be raised up, with a wire 
contrivance beneath for holding your hat; that is, if 
you had forgotten to leave it on the organ in the 
Sunday School room, which was at the back and 
separated from the main place of worship by large 
doors that slid upwards. It was a temple that 
observed only one architectural principle — the 
rule of utility. There was that in its very mean- 
ness, though, that bespoke a certain grim and 
simple sincerity in the tough souls of its builders, 
the last one now several years dead. It was in the 
prosaic finality of its single steeple, in the very 
serviceability of that piece of plain frosted glass 
that replaced one of the broken colored panes. 

Reverend Matthew Flecknor was praying to 
God, petitioning through His Minister, the Lord 
Jesus. The members of the congregation were 
composed in their various habitual attitudes of 
humble devotion. There was a smell of new var- 
nish in the small room. 

His prayer was simple, earnest. He asked 
little, promised much. It was more nearly a hu- 
man challenge than a divine plea. 

There was an essential embarrassment in the 
attitudes of His worshippers. 

There were frequent minor disturbances. Fi- 
nally a baby in the back row squawled. It 
squawled so shrilly that Flecknor knew it was im- 
possible for the congregation to hear. He paused. 
The baby was taken out. 

You had the feeling, though, that he would 
have hesitated there if the baby hadn’t protested. 
His mouth was tight, his young face was contorted 
in earnestness. 

“Give us the strength,” he finally went on, “to 
love. For Thy Book tells us that Love is the 
greatest of all things in Heaven and on earth. 
Love, Thy kind of love, is great enough to save 
our souls to-day, oh Father, but we are weak. 

“We are selfish and thoughtless. We consult 
our own passions and instincts and not Thine, oh 
God. Correct us, we pray, in this, as in all things. 

“Grant Thy Blessing upon the service this 


morning. Guide my tongue, that it may better 
represent Thy Glory, Thy Wisdom, and Thy 
Love. We ask it in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“Amen.” 

“Amen?” said old Brother Nelson, with an in- 
flection that made the word a question. He was 
old, and deaf. 

The Reverend Flecknor announced a special 
number by the choir, and sat down in the smaller 
of the two chairs that stood directly behind the 
rostrum. They were large, these chairs, throne- 
like, uncomfortable. Their carved ornateness em- 
barrassed Flecknor, who was sensitive to their in- 
congruity. He always sat in the smaller one. 

He sat with his thin white hand over his eyes 
while the choir sang, his fingers pressing into his 
left temple. He was a good-looking young man. 
The church had been a little skeptical about him at 
first — he had come to them the year before fresh 
from Divinity School; his trim appearance had 
disconcerted them. He had a good, though slight, 
figure. His forehead was high and his fair, fine 
hair was wavy, in spite of his careful brushing. 
The board had discovered that they had nothing 
to worry about; he was a good mixer; as a pastor 
he surpassed anyone they had ever had; and his 
sermons were fair-to-middling — some thought 
them just a bit too high-faluting, but they were all 
justly proud of him. The talk was now that they 
couldn’t keep him long. He was too good for 
such a small town. 

His hand was over his eyes. 
tired. 


It had been a hard week. Two funerals and a 
wedding had marked it apart. If a preacher could 
simply officiate at such services and no more, it 
wouldn’t be so wearing. But he felt it his duty to 
take an active part in the preparation for such 
events. It was his duty, and a minister’s devotion 
to duty must be just as unswerving as any soldier’s 
—as any other soldier’s. His father had taught 
him that, the first Reverend Flecknor. 

It was a peculiar kind of tiredness —a veri- 
table gnawing at the vitals. The only time he had 
experienced exactly such a thing before had been 
when he was younger — a boy in high school. He 


Flecknor was 
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hadn’t been able to sleep. Now, again, his sleep 
had been fitful for months. He didn’t under- 
stand it. 

He took his hand from his eyes, and turned 
them towards his wife, standing on the front row 
of the choir to one side of him. Poor child — she 
was tired too, he suspected. How fine she was. 
He had met her in the home where he had roomed 
at college. They were poor people, her parents, 
and she hadn’t had many advantages. They had 
been glad when she had taken up with young 
Flecknor, for they had felt that his would be a 
good influence. He had known that, as he had 
known that before she had begun to go around 
with him she had been on the verge of becoming 
“wild.” Her old high school crowd in the city 
were taking to gin and cigarettes and the hope- 
lessness of her future had exposed her to a real 
danger. She had responded to his appeal, and he 
had not been mistaken in sensing a natural good- 
ness in her. He had not been wrong. She was a 
good preacher’s wife. 

The hymn ended, he arose and went on with 
the service: singing, announcements, more singing, 
and communion. His vigour always came back to 
him in the pulpit. He rejoiced in the pleasant 
sound of his own voice, in the power he felt over 
the souls in his congregation: good souls, troubled 
souls, evil souls. ~ — 

Just before he began his sermon a young couple 
came in whom he knew only by sight. They were 
Brother Howard’s son and his wife, recently mar- 
ried. Brother Howard was the richest man in his 
flock. His son, whom everybody in town called 
Jack, had just been given an assistant professor- 
ship at the State University. He was generally 
considered a good fellow and people seemed al- 
ways glad to see him on his infrequent visits home. 
Flecknor noticed that he seemed radiantly fresh 
this morning, and that his wife was pretty. 

He began his sermon. 


Dorothy Flecknor looked up to her husband. 
Her life before she had met him had been hap- 
hazard, with no guiding principle — no philoso- 
phy. That was hardly odd, since she had been out 
of high school only a year, but there was a tem- 
pest within her that had made her unhappier than 
most girls of her age. 

She was sitting on the front row of the choir, 
between Mrs. Mike Johnson and Mrs. Floyd Gil- 
bert. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Gilbert had fright- 
ened her with their tight mouths and their stern 
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piety at first, but now she felt at ease with them. 
She felt that she had won her spurs — or perhaps 
it would be her Crown. She had been tried, and 
found worthy. 

She sat with one leg over the other — she had 
reserved for herself that nonchalant impropriety 
out of all those she had sacrificed —and her 
hands in her lap. She had put her hymn-book on 
the floor when the sermon began. Her head was 
turned towards her husband. 

The preacher’s wife looked out of place there 
on the front row of the choir. It may have been 
that her body had not yet taken on the proper 
shapelessness for her office. Her dress was a 
simple black thing, but it didn’t hide the fact that 
her hips were firm and well-moulded and that her 
breasts were round and young. Or it may have 
been her face. There was an intensity about that 
white, rougeless face, a lack of complacency, a 
fierceness almost, that looked incongruous in such 
close association with the set, stolid features of 
Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. Johnson. 

It has been mentioned that Dorothy Flecknor 
looked up to her husband. It was more than that. 
She loved him. She loved him without reserva- 
tion, simply, intensely. The trivial, daily occur- 
rences that make up a human life were glorified by 
his doing them. If her devotion suggested that 
she should sit up all night with a sick neighbor, 
because by so doing her husband would be by ever 
so little advanced in the meagre scale with which 
his flock measured him, the dawn would find her 
by that bedside with circles beneath her large, rest- 
less eyes. If it should ever suggest that she would 
be a hindrance to his success, a millstone about his 
neck, by living any longer — she would die. That 
was the way she loved the Reverend Matthew 
Flecknor. 

But she, too, was tired this morning. There 
had been baking for the funerals and baking for 
the wedding. She had been a little giddy over the 
wedding-baking and during it her mind had at 
times confused it with the funeral-baking. She 
had caught herself wanting to weep at the wed- 
ding, and it had shocked her almost as much as 
had her desire to giggle at the funerals. She had 
pitied the bride at the wedding because she could 
not be the wife of the Reverend Matthew 
Flecknor. 

She was tired, and her head ached. She had 
headaches so often. And sometimes it was diffi- 
cult for her to sleep. Her lids were heavy now, as 
she watched her husband. She was listening to 
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his sentences with unconscious, unintelligent rever- 
ence. 

A chair creaked dangerously back in the Sunday 
School room, where, through some perverted in- 
stinct to remain on the fringe of God’s Presence, 
the boys sat. Her glance travelled there quickly 
and she frowned. Indifference to Matthew’s ef- 
forts always bothered her. The boys were all 
sitting straight in their chairs, pious in appear- 
ance. Her eyes strayed to the world outside the 
open window at the side. 

The parsonage was there. It was their first 
home. How she had vibrated, had thrilled, when 
she first took possession. The same thrill con- 
tinued to return whenever she entered it. It was 
a small house, with a half-portion upstairs. From 
where she was sitting she could see the bedroom 
window, could see through it, in imagination, viv- 
idly — so vividly. Their bedroom! How min- 
gled had been her feelings upon first entering it. 
Matthew had been perturbed too, she knew. She 
allowed herself to relax, with her somnolent gaze 
still fixed upon their bedroom window. 


Jack Howard’s young wife had protested when 
he had suggested they go to church that morning, 
on the grounds that she had not yet gained the 
aplomb necessary to being seen in public as the 
wife of a professor. They had just returned from 
their honeymoon. 

“And darling,” she had gone on to say, “‘it 
might be that I should want to kiss the end of 
your nose right in the middle of a prayer, and 
what would the dear people think of your wife 
then?” 

“They would all wrinkle their noses in solemn 
sympathy and understanding,” Jack had answered, 
“and the good Christian prayer would get itself 
hopelessly mixed up with the abominable pagan 
hierarchy.” 

Then he had drawn her back into the bed which 
she had just left and they had thought no more 
about going to church until Jack’s mother had 
called to them from downstairs. That was why it 
was almost time for the sermon to begin when 
they had finally arrived. She had had to dress 
carefully, as befitted a young bride being taken out 
to church by her young husband for the first time in 
the young husband’s home town. And then, at his 
insistence, she had had to join with him in a mug 
of his father’s strong, cold, home brew — just to 
give them the courage to face the music. That 
was why they were late. 
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Mr. Olsen, a good natured farmer whose neck 
was creased so that it looked like tool-worked 
leather, ushered them to seats well down in front, 
so that they sat facing the choir. It was his idea 
of a joke. They didn’t mind. 

Young Howard seldom went to church except 
when he was at home. Then he rather enjoyed it. 
He liked the reminiscences that it engendered. 
He really preferred to sit back in the Sunday 
School room where the young fellows sat. He 
had sat back there at one time, his mind nearly 
always divided between unholy pranks and 
thoughts on the awfulness of hell-fire. 

Now, sitting well forward, so that he could see 
the cracks in the floor that marked the lid to the 
baptistry, his thoughts returned to the experiences 
surrounding the day of his own early immersion. 
He remembered “going forward,” and the dark, 
frowning eyes of the tall, ascetic preacher of that 
day burning into his as he voiced the Question. 

“Do you believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God, and your Saviour ?” 

He remembered his own trembling and the way 
his voice had failed him in answering, so that he 
could barely nod his head, unable to meet the min- 
ister’s intense eyes. 

He remembered the sincerity of his desire “‘to 
reform,” which struggled unhappily with his 
sound conviction that he was too black at heart 
ever to go to Heaven. He had decided to at- 
tempt his salvation gradually and methodically, 
beginning with the matter of not taking his Lord’s 
name in vain. For two weeks he had worked on 
that first step. Then his interest was side-tracked 
— it was the beginning of the high school baseball 
season — and he gave up the effort as futile, and 
began to steel himself to the idea of living in 
burning torment after death. 

Jack Howard smiled as he remembered the 
loneliness of his boyhood heart and soul, and his 
hand found his wife’s delicate fingers there beside 
him and he squeezed them so that she made a 
little movement of pain and dug her nails into his 
palm in retaliation. There was no one else in that 
row of seats with them and the ladies of the choir 
were rapt in their attention to the young minister. 
Howard let his hand fall to his wife’s thigh, so 
smooth and firm beneath the thin soft material of 
her dress, and let himself enjoy the tiny electric 
current the contact established in his veins. 

His wife noticed the pretty, tired-looking girl in 
the front row of the choir staring at them and 
moved her large panama hat so that it covered 
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Jack’s hand, and, beneath the hat, covered his 
hand with hers. She couldn’t keep the sheer ani- 
mal happiness out of her eyes. 

Howard noticed the girl in the choir, too. She 
had been staring out of the window. He hadn’t 
been able to place her at first, and then it had oc- 
curred to him that she was the wife of the young 
minister. She had evidently caught the movement 
of his hand in the corner of her eye and her head 
had followed the act unconsciously. She seemed 
in a trance and watched them for a moment 
blankly, her eyes fixed upon his hand. Then Jack 
saw the color spring to her cheeks, which had been 
so pale. Her whole face came alive for an in- 
stant before she averted her gaze. Jack took 
time to feel sorry for her but didn’t move his 
hand. His father’s beer had put a check to his 
restraint. 

The sermon continued. Howard turned his 
eyes to the minister’s face. He noticed that he 
was thinner than he had been when he had been 
home the time before. His eyes seemed larger. 
Howard commented mentally on the fact that his 
style of delivery was smooth and graceful and 
that his grammar was sound. This was unusual, 
and he decided idly that the little church wouldn’t 
be able to keep him long. He hoped for the sake 
of that pretty girl that the young fellow might 
progress rapidly. 

His wife removed her hand from his and stirred 
in her seat so that her shoulder was against his. 
Howard folded his arms. He found that by 
placing his right hand under his left arm his fin- 
gers touched his wife’s breast. It rose and fell 
with her breathing. He looked at her slyly and 
saw that her fair skin was coloring and that a little 
smile was playing with the corners of her mouth. 
His own mouth twitched, and he returned his gaze 
to the front. 

He noticed that the preacher’s wife had been 
watching them again, furtively, although her eyes 
had gone quickly to her husband when his own had 
turned in her direction. He thought that her 
breathing was a little too rapid, but he put the 
idea out of his head as absurd. A second thought 
struck him about the girl which made him look at 
her again, and then he smiled at himself for a 
fool. Trust these reverend fellows, he thought. 
He looked at Flecknor, and decided he didn’t like 
the tight sternness about his mouth. 


“Of course, dear, if you’re not feeling well, we 
wouldn’t want you to go to church to-night. You 
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must go right to bed.” 

Matthew Flecknor was standing in the kitchen 
with one foot ona chair. There was a shoe brush 
in his hand. It was almost time for the Sunday 
evening service. His wife was in the adjoining 
room, sitting quietly at the dining table. 

“T guess I will. I guess I worked too 
hard this week.” 

“And the Lord loves you for it, Dorothy, as I 
do. It is not His work, nor my work, that is be- 
ing done in this community, but our work. I want 
you to feel that. I hope you will feel better to- 
morrow.” 

Flecknor leaned over and kissed her on the 
cheek. There was an absent look in her eyes. He 
turned at the door, just before going out. 

“If you could pray for me a little to-night — ?” 
he said. 

She turned her head and smiled wanly. 

“Of course, dear. I always do.” 

Flecknor went out. 

Left alone, Mrs. Flecknor sat there at the table 
for a long time. There was an apple tree directly 
outside the window through which she was look- 
ing. It was late summer, and the tree was loaded 
with apples whose hard green surfaces were be- 
ginning to show little spots of red, as if they had 
been lightly rouged. A fitful breeze moved the 
limbs now and then, and the apples danced as if 
they were very gay and were glad of the chance to 
hang there and nod. 

Dusk was creeping in from the east. It would 
be dark soon but she made no move to turn on a 
light nor to go to bed. Before long she heard the 
first hymn of the service being sung. . 

It was quite dark when she finally arose e from 
the table. She went through the kitchen to the 
back door. The light from the church revealed 
the familiar objects in their yard — the apple tree, 
still rustling, the lawn mower drawn up under it, 
the faint rows their tiny vegetable garden made, 
the large barn left over from an earlier social 
need. She could hear their neighbors’ chickens 
clucking softly as if they had been disturbed in 
their sleep. She took a deep breath, inhaling the 
sweet odor of green things and the sharp tang 
from the chicken yard, over which the breeze 
passed on its way to her. She went out into the 
yard. 

The singing in the church had stopped. She 
heard the vibrant tones of her husband’s rich, en- 
thusiastic voice forming the opening sentences of 
his evening sermon. It stirred her. She walked 
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over to the apple tree. It divided at about the 
height of her armpit to make a crotch. She 
placed her arm through the crotch and let it carry 
her weight. She pressed her cheek against the 
bark of the tree and tried to make herself a part 
of its hardness and nature and all things richly 
alive . . . but it gave her only a sense of frus- 
tration and she left the tree and went back into 
the house. 

She felt dreadfully tired now and her only 
thought was to get to bed. Her husband’s voice 
was still coming to her through the open windows 
of their house. She wanted to go over and run 
down the aisle to him and stop his sermon and 
throw her arms about his neck and kiss him hard 
on the mouth. Then she wondered if she was go- 
ing mad. 

She climbed the stairs, slowly, and went into 
their bedroom. There was a large Bible there on 
her husband’s study table. He did most of his 
work there for she usually stayed in the down- 
stairs part of the house during the day. She 
opened it and turned the pages. Finally she 
stopped, and sat down. 

“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: 

for thy love is better than wine.” 

She read it through to the end. 

She arose from the chair and began to undress. 
Her dresses she tried to make comply with what 
was considered proper in the community — be- 
cause she wanted to. But she insisted upon con- 
tinuing to wear the smart underthings she had 
learned to buy when she was a senior in high 
school. She realized, dimly, that they contributed 
to her self-respect. She pulled her chemise over 
her head and stood in brassiere and step-ins look- 
ing down at her body. She closed her eyes and 
took a deep breath and stood with her hands 
pressing her bare thighs. 


She heard singing in the church again. It must 
be the end of the services. In fifteen minutes her 
husband would be home, expecting to find her 
asleep. 

She finished undressing, and got into her night- 
gown, which was crepe. She turned back the 
sheet and got into bed. She could hear her hus- 
band’s voice going over the words of the bene- 
diction. She sensed his love of God, his fierce 
exultance in that love, in his voice. 

She placed her hands over her breasts and let 
them run down her body, slowly and steadily. 
Then she closed her eyes and tried to go to sleep. 
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BRANCH OF STONE 


By Loren C. EIsELEY 


Three birds south 

On a wind-tossed day 
The red leaf down 

And the sky gone grey, 


Grey and black; 
With autumn still 

Coming the old way 
Over the hill 


With the following autumn 
Stars to light 

The leaf-filled air 
But the other night 


The night at heart 
The dusk in the brain 
And the prideless ache 
Of this raw pain 


Of wanting you 
Will not go. 

This bitterer season’s 
Colder snow 


Is on me now. 
There is no wing 
Blown south from this, 
I feel the sting 


Of the first flake 

That léaves me bare 
As thorn-brush 

When the last white air 


Darkens, leaving 
Still unflown 
The song-starved bird 
On the branch of stone. 























THE ROBIN 


By RICHARD SULLIVAN 


Early morning. The garden lay fresh and 
dewy beneath the big trees. A long line of top- 
heavy pink tulips nodded and bobbed against a 
mass of green shrubbery. Over in a corner, near 
the bird-bath, an early lilac shivered in the cool 
yellow sunlight. On the bird-bath, chipper and 
wide-awake this morning, sat a robin, splashing 
the tawny red feathers of his breast. 

The robin was careful and proud of those sweet 
red feathers. He cocked his head back to slant a 
look down at them and cocked his head down to 
squint a look back at them. He inspected them 
critically and at the same time lovingly, as if red 
feathers were a treasure deserving both care and 
pride. He dipped his head to the water, and 
tentatively splattered his breast. Pleased with the 
result, he went further, half-raising his wings and 
splashing more vigorously. Further pleased, he 
made a few joyful noises and after looking gayly 
about the quiet garden flopped boldly and bodily 
into the bath. He spluttered and pecked and 
slapped his wings. He splashed and danced and 
flirted his tail. He got himself thoroughly wet. 
He had a great bath. Then he hopped to the rim 
of the basin, and preened himself dry in the sun. 
His breast gleamed like old red gold. 

Presently he thought he spotted a worm. He 
cocked his head and stared, but his eyes, though 
bright, were never very sharp, and he couldn’t be 
sure at a distance. So in a sort of careless non- 
chalant way, as if he were out for mere exercise, 
he flew all round the garden, watching the spot slyly, 
but doing his best to allay suspicion in the worm — 
if it were a worm. It turned out to be nothing at 
all. The robin had changed his reconnoitering 
maneuver into a flanking movement that was lead- 
ing up to a surprise attack, but at the moment of 
lighting he discovered that there was nothing to 
surprise. Oh, well Perhaps a blade of 
grass swaying under a dewdrop had caught his eye. 
After a little hopping around and careful listening 
with his ear down and tail up, he found a choice 
breakfast, a fat wiggly angleworm, quite unsuspi- 
cious. Immediately after breakfast he found a 
grub, which he also ate, and a little later another 
angleworm. This last he took up to the crab- 
apple tree, which was just beginning to blossom, 
and ate half of it there as he sat on a firm branch 


in a shower of pink buds. Getting thirsty, he left 
the other half in a safe crotch, and flew to the 
bird-bath for a drink. He drank a few drops and 
chirped delightedly. The sun was getting warmer. 
The day was starting out well. 

At about this time the black cat was coming 
down the alley. It had green eyes and a yellow 
collar with a little brass bell. The bell tinkled 
slightly as the black cat gracefully picked its way. 
It chose for its soft paws only the smoothest spots 
among the sharp alley cinders. Its lean muscles 
rippled as it walked, and its black coat glowed 
beautifully. It waved its sinuous, menacing tail. 
It was a large well-kept cat, and as it walked it 
looked lazily from side to side, as if inviting admi- 
ration. 

While the robin hopped about the cement rim of 
the bird-bath the black cat carefully picked its way 
between bushes into the garden. It moved with 
such smoothness, such grace and supple caution, 
that the little brass bell had no reason to tinkle. 
The only sound which marked the cat’s progress 
toward the bird-bath was a faint rustling of leaves, 
and that was a sound which anyone might have 
attributed to the breeze on a fresh airy morning in 
spring. The cat slunk under branches and flowers 
to a grey stone bench that lay half-way between 
the alley and the bird-bath. Under the bench it 
crouched in a black furry ball with head low and > 
unblinking eyes sweeping out cold green glances. 

At about this moment the robin, who was hav- 
ing a glorious time of it, swung out on an exuber- 
ant turn round the garden. He circled the apple 
tree and wheeled in a clean low curve out around 
one of the big maples; then back again flying, 
making a loop of it. He nipped at a blossom as he 
passed the lilac bush. He shot up to the eaves- 
trough of the house, and there went into a very 
ecstasy of tumbling about. He chirped and 
hopped. Glee, this was glee! This was high spir- 
its! He swooped back to the lilac bush. He 
lighted, he chirped; chirping shrilly he jumped 
through the grass: high hops and stretched wings. 
He found a handful of bread crumbs that the spar- 
rows had missed, and for a few minutes pretended 
excitedly that each crumb was a worm. But that 
game got too slow. After he had carefully stalked 
five or six unwiggling, unprotesting bread crumbs 
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and had cocked his head at them and listened with 
his ear down and tail up, he grew impatient of the 
make-believe, and simply gobbled down the rest as 
plain bread which was incapable of putting up a 
fight or managing an escape. Then he began 
chirping wildly again. Such a sun! By midday it 
would be like summer in the garden. This was 
glee! 

The black cat took advantage of the robin’s 
glee. It sneaked up. Very slow, very low, very 
beautiful it crept from the bench toward the bird- 
bath. When the robin was circling the maple the 
cat was a quarter of the way. When the robin 
was dancing on the eavestrough the cat was half 
the way. When the robin was playing worms with 
the crumbs the cat was three-quarters of the way. 
And in another instant it was smoothly curled up 
beneath a squatty little evergreen shrub that lay 
within springing distance of the bird-bath. It was 
set. The black cat was ready. 

The robin flew to the bird-bath. He lit on the 
side furthest from the cat, but immediately hopped 
jerkily around the rim to the near side. His frol- 
ics had put his feathers in disarray; so he set to 
work straightening himself out. He smoothed 
down his panting breast with his bill, still preserv- 
ing that attitude of mingled care and pride. In 
the mid-morning sun tiny metallic glints showed 
among the red feathers. Soon he pecked a few 
times, rather vigorously, under his wing. He 
seemed unsatisfied. Something was wrong here 
under this wing. A flea? He stretched out the 
wing full length and twisted his neck around to get 
a good look at the itchy spot. It was an awkward 
unbalanced position. The cat’s tail waved sinu- 
ously upward, and its black hair ruffled silkily 
along the spine. The robin kept pecking. The 
cat crouched its weight slightly back for a swifter 
spring. The robin kept pecking. He found the 
flea and worked justice on it in a single deliberate 
nip of his bill. All the soft skin around the cat’s 
claws was snarled up ready. But satisfied now 
that the itch was gone, the robin flew up to the 
crotch in the apple tree, to get the half worm he 
had left there. 

The black cat was very patient. What it could 
not do one time it could another. It allowed its 
tail to sink and its black glowing hair to fall 
smoothly in place. But it kept its claws un- 
sheathed and its legs set to spring. It was per- 
fectly hidden beneath the evergreen. 

The sun grew warmer. It hit the garden from 
a higher angle now, and soon dried up the dew. 
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A couple of yellow butterflies danced along the line 
of tulips. A woodpecker was drilling at one of 
the maples, and a half-dozen sparrows were cheep- 
cheeping on the eavestrough. The robin, after 
meditating for some time in the crotch of the 
apple tree, chirped back at them. For a little 
while there was a spirited chatter, until a blue jay 
joined raucously in to spoil it. Then the robin 
excused himself from the conversation and went 
off to have another bath. 

Two sparrows had just splashed in and out of 
the bird-bath so quickly that the black cat had no 
time for action. But sparrows were small and 
hardly worth action. The two little birds now sat 
on the rim, grey and dumpy, as the robin ap- 
proached. They cheeped at him pertly and stared 
with their bright black eyes. He sat beside them 
for a moment, and burnished his breast. It 
gleamed red in the sun. He polished the tiny 
metallic glints in it. When his bill furrowed the 
feathery surface the soft grey down underneath 
ruffed lightly against his pink skin. 

The black cat lay crouched for the spring. It 
waited until the robin stood flapping and splashing 
in the water. Then — tinkle! — a black flash; in- 
stantly it had him. The tinkling bell might have 
clanged for all the good it did the robin. The 
robin screamed. The two sparrows shot away. 
The cat clawed at a mess of fluttering feathers. 
Later it would bite. The robin screamed so loud 
that the terrified woodpecker stopped hammering 
the maple. The scream filled the garden. Still 
clawing, the cat bit. With delicate long white 
teeth it bit into the soft pink body. Blood came 
out. The blue jay swooped over the bird-bath, 
jabbering madly. The cat, arched back, sprang 
down. The robin hung in its mouth. The cat’s 
tail waved high and menacing. Its cold green 
eyes burned over the garden slowly, and then it 
picked its way out through the bushes. The two 
sparrows who had fled chittered on the eaves- 
trough with their fellows, and the blue jay made 
hoarse excited noises in the apple tree. In the 
bird-bath lay a few bloody feathers, floating on 
the water. 

The black cat returned down the alley. As it 
picked its steps through the sharp cinders its little 
brass bell tinkled carelessly; its coat was glossy in 
the late morning sun; beneath its black sides the 
lean muscles rippled deliciously. It hardly noticed 
the slight weight of the robin, which was now 
growing cool between the slender sharp white 
teeth. As the black cat gracefully stole along it 
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felt in such high good spirits that it could not re- 
press a gentle, delicate purr. 

Back in the garden the two yellow butterflies 
were performing insane acrobatics about the lilac 
bush. The blue jay was gone. The woodpecker 
had resumed his hammering, and the noisy spar- 
rows were sitting in a chattering line along the 
eavestrough. The apple tree now cast shade over 
the middle of the garden, and the edges of the 
shadow-patch continuously waved on the grass as 
the branches above swayed slightly in the wind. 
The sunshine was hot. It was like summer in the 
garden. In a little while the sparrows settled to 
the grass. One of them made such a fuss over a 
few specks of bread crumbs he found there that 
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the others came hopping eagerly over; but after 
close inspection by the group it was decided that 
some one had been here before them. Soon after 
the sparrows flew away. 

At about midday, when everything was strangely 
quiet, another robin flew into the garden. He was 
very much like the first. He had the same proud 
and careful cock of his head for a look of inspec- 
tion; the same delighted way of chirping in the 
sunlight; and as he sat preening himself on the 
bird-bath his shining red breast feathers showed 
exactly the same color as those which now lay 
slowly, wavily sinking in the brown still water be- 
fore him. He was very much like the first. . . . 


THE PEOPLE WHO GO TO MUSEUMS 


By JANE SNOWDEN CrRosBYy 


Her eyes made you look at her. They were 
such waiting eyes. All the blue had been drained 
out of them by rigorous saving and inch-by-inch 
denial. At least that is what I thought as I saw 
her, sitting on a bench, waiting for the lift to take 
us up to the gallery of the Uffizi. 

I looked at her again. She wore a dark blue 
dress, speckled with dots and bars — the kind of 
a dress which ‘doesn’t show the soil’, which I had 
seen on hundreds of middle-aged women in Flor- 
ence that summer. From the way she lifted her 
feet and dropped them again on the stone floor, I 
could tell that she was tired; perhaps she had al- 
ready tramped through the Boboli gardens — 
there was dust on her shoes. 

Growing impatient for the lift, I lit a cigarette. 
I started to go up the stairs and stopped; there 
would be plenty of walking after I got up there. 
I wanted to stand in front of the Lippis and Bot- 
ticellis, letting that incredible smoothness of line 
and color sift into my head. Besides, the little 
woman in the blue dress was looking at me and 
I thought I caught something in her eyes — a sort 
of wonder that I was having Florence while I was 
young. 

“Well,” I thought, “you must have seen plenty 
of college boys running around Europe; some of 
them go to museums.” I straightened my shoul- 
ders and looked back at her. ‘‘What’s strange 
in that?” my look said. 

And then I knew that she had seen them, but 


had not got used to the wonder of it for she had 
waited so long — all the time that her children 
had been growing up she had pinched and saved 
while a trip to Europe hung, like a rare and inac- 
cessible picture, in the back of her mind. I looked 
at her again to see if there was any résentment in 
her eyes. They looked back at me, full of wonder; 
that was all. 

“She’s a good egg,” I thought. 

I saw the red cover of a Baedeker and a pam- 
phlet with Bargello on the cover, under her arm. 
A little black notebook lay in her lap, and in her 
hand there was a green fountain pen. Some one 
had given it to her, I knew, with the black note- 
book to record ‘My Trip Abroad’. 

Suddenly I saw the whole fabric of her life, 
lived in a white clap-boarded house, somewhere 
in the Middle West. I smiled at myself, knowing 
my propensities: I tried to coax the reactions of a 
prima donna from the inept gestures of a café 
singer; I liked to think every Russian I met had 
been a Grand Duke. But this was different — 
There was nothing spectacular in it —I actually 
saw the white house. I saw this woman as a young 
girl with eyes that had been very blue from the 
dreams and hopes in them. 

I saw her, married to a nice steady young man 
who kept some kind of a store. He called her 
‘mother’ after the first baby was born; he smoked 
one cigar after dinner and napped in his chair 
while she dreamed — quietly. Perhaps the babies 
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came pretty fast. When they had scarlet 
fever, I saw the bank balance which she kept so 
neatly, with many entries of two dollars and three 
dollars, dwindling. I saw her getting the 
son ready for college, mending his clothes with 
quick competent stitches, determined he should 
have ‘advantages’. I saw her sending one of the 
girls to an art school, sure that she got her talent 
from her because she had drawn lovely flowers 
in crayon when she was a girl. I even saw the 
flowers — perfect horrors they were, stiff and pa- 
per-like. And then I saw the children getting mar- 
ried. I saw her hands, trembling over the chicken 
salad she made for the wedding breakfasts. 

I caught myself. I’d stop sentimentalizing over 
a middle-aged woman who had a dreamy waiting 
look in her eyes. 

I looked again, surreptitiously this time. But 
the dream was there — it wasn’t fabrication — 
glowing and fixed like the zeal of fanaticism. She 
had kept that dream alive, perhaps for thirty 
years, in spite of babies and teething, scarlet fever 
and doctor’s bills. 

Just about then I lost some of my disgust for 
the people who go to museums, a disgust for their 
smooth complacency that accepted the high mo- 
ment of the Renaissance without enthusiasm; their 
smugness which bragged about the height of our 
buildings back home while they stood in the Lan- 
cia. Here was a real person, I thought; she won’t 
hark back to the Chrysler building and the 
World’s Fair. Why — I knew all about her, this 
little woman from Ohio or Indiana. Here was a 
story, a real story, crammed with implication, with 
the ‘human interest’ that journalists talked about. 
This woman was a find — I saw the sheets of pa- 
per I would write about her. I was still young 
enough to be fired by every situation I met. I 
felt stories in the tinkling notes of a concertina, in 
the gnarled hands of a beggar. But suppose I was 
wrong — suppose her eyes were bright because of 
some peculiar activity of the tear ducts? After 
all, any one can carry a Baedeker. 

When the man sitting next to her turned and 
said, ‘‘Getting tired, mother?” I knew I was right. 

“No, I’m all right. It seems kind of good to 
sit down.” 

“It does. Those steps at the Bargello place 
were pretty steep.” 

“T wanted to stay there—#in the yard, for 
hours,” she said. 

“T’d like to have stayed in those gardens. 
Statues and pictures don’t mean so much to me, 
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but them flowers and shrubs — wish we could 
grow them out in Illinois.” 

“We can — remember them,” she told him. 

Oh, I thought, what a memory you'll have to 
carry away when you’ve seen the splendid wrath- 
ful angel of Simone Martini’s, the Botticellis! 

“The elevators are awful slow over here,” the 
man said. “I guess the Italians aren’t very ef- 
ficient.” 

She did not notice. “I’ve got my book ready. 
1 like to jot down the pictures I like so as I can 
tell the children.” 

He nodded. “I wonder what’s on for this 
afternoon. I hope it’s a bus ride. Those stone 
floors are awful hard on your feet.” 

“T don’t think ahead. We go so fast that I get 
mixed up if I do. I just like to enjoy every mo- 
ment. I'd like to go back to the Bargello and sit 
and look up the stairs. I couldn’t see those fres- 
coes very well. I’d like to go back. . re 

Oh, I though, go back! You've waited so long 
to come here. Go back, you’re entitled to that. I 
thought of my long afternoons at San Marco, of 
the hours I had lain in the sun at Fiesole, watch- 
ing Florence lying below. I thought how time 
had melted so that it ran like water, while I stood 
in the Brancacci chapel, peering. I thought 
of the quiet wonder of S. Miniato, the mosaics 
which made time in any sense seem negligible. 
Why, you have to have hours in those places; you 
can’t schedule in minutes the things which happen 
to your eyes and your soul. And you've waited 
so long, take it slowly, I wanted to tell her. I 
stepped a little nearer. 

Suddenly a stout bristling man with a perspir- 
ing face and an executive manner pushed in front 
of me. I saw the name of a tourist agency on his 
coat and braced myself for a spiel. 

“Everybody ready for the lift,”’ he directed. 

I saw my little woman and her husband get off 
their bench, stand waiting. The black notebook 
and the Baedeker were clutched tightly under her 
arm. 

“T’ll take the books, mother,” I heard her hus- 
band say. 

“Never mind. 
me.” 


I knew she thought he might put them down 
some -place; those books were precious. I knew 
that she read her Baedeker conscientiously and 
wrote up her little book every night before going 
to bed. I could fairly see the pages, covered in 
her painstaking writing. Her husband stepped up 


I like to have them right with 
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to the conductor of their party as we all filed into 
the lift. 

‘“‘What’s this place we're in? 
mixed up.” 

“You are in the Uffizi, formerly the Uffizi pal- 
ace, now the Uffizi gallery.” The conductor’s 
voice carried to the edge of the car. 

I had steered myself near to the little woman 
and her husband. I saw her hands tremble. 

“The Uffizi — ” she whispered. “Why — I’ve 
wanted to come here all my life. . 7 

I smiled at her. I was right. 
about it all along. 

The lift stopped with a jerk. 


I get sort of 


I had known 
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“We'll be through in twenty minutes, keep close 
to me,” again the conductor’s voice carried. 

Twenty minutes — I saw her face. 

“Twenty minutes?” Her question hung in the 
air, bewildered. 

“Only twenty minutes and we'll be through. 
Bus trip to Pisa this afternoon. This way.” 

She followed him, the little black book and the 
Baedeker tight under her arm. 

I wanted to tell her to stay, stay! Don’t go to 
Pisa. You ought to stay. Only I didn’t. Sud- 
denly I felt young and self-conscious; I thought, 
you can’t rush up and harangue people. I’ve 
always been sorry that I didn’t speak to her. 


ONE MINUTE AT ADDISONVILLE 


By DupDLEY SCHNABEL 


Resting on his push broom in the roaring dark 
under Addisonville’s big cross-drum boilers, Jake- 
way wondered whether to quit his job. He would 
have told you he liked working for the Public 
Service Company, if you had asked. But there 
was McCune. Even a thick-skinned nigger 
sweeper could stand the merciless baiting of the 
young white operator only so long. 

Shadowed by low-slanting furnace walls, a tow- 
ering black phantom, Jakeway. His arms hung 
limp, fingers locked over the long brush handle, 
arms that were huge, supple, dark as oiled rub- 
ber. Below his white undershirt, cotton trousers 
hung from imperceptible hips that swelled up- 
ward into the symphony of power that was his 
shoulders, an unfinished symphony. The head 
and face of Jakeway did not belong at the top. 
They were too small, too puppy-like to have to 
rule that gleaming Antaean body. The wrinkled 
frown that sat above his bulged eyes, the flat nose 
and dubious wide mouth made him insignificant. 

You saw these things while now and then a rosy 
shaft from the inspection vents limned his great 
body into living silhouette. Above and around 
him, the warm air sang and thundered to a 
rhythm of mounting steam pressure, as the nimble- 
fingered station controlmen put on screws for the 
evening’s load. 

McCune, avatar of kinetic energy, had a pur- 
chase on Jakeway, a private affair. Not a matter 
of pigment, either, though a man of McCune’s 
pattern might have leaned that way. But he 
wanted the black man out of the picture, and not 


without cause. An engineer, he could wield the 
vast machine about him like a club, set it moving 
against a dull man like Jakeway. And he had 
done it, times enough. 

Peace about the station there was none for the 
big sweeper. Day on day McCune would come 
down the firing aisle at noon relief with his lunch 
pail aswing, blinking irritably and looking around 
for Jakeway as he passed. 

“Hay, jigaboo!” his flat voice shrilling above 
the blower thunder. When he found a chance, he 
liked to kick the black’s knees loose from behind, 
or tread on his heels. McCune would turn to the 
munching maintenance gang who chuckled at him 
over their coffee bottles and sing out, “Swell 
fella, him! Give’m a look!” 

Grinning sheepishly against the grain, Jakeway 
would wince at that sort of thing. McCune’s 
tricks embarrassed him, pilloried him for all the 
Addisonville crews. They hurt him, sharply. 
McCune loathed him, he knew. And now, at this 
moment, Jakeway had to go up to the main con- 
trol room, where McCune worked, and sweep out. 

“Gotta go,” he muttered, silent in the tornado 
of dark sound around him. The control room 
was next on the inexorable schedule. “Gotta go.” 

“Bvaw-w-w-w-w —,”’ retorted the stupefying 
blowers. 

‘“‘Whut a gone dew bout at whi boy?”’ he went 
on, to himself. All that issued into the uproar 
was a soft, broken arpeggio. The pitchless dia- 
pason of headlong air ricocheting through the 
conduits hammered to the marrow of your bones. 
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A clock on the steam flow meter board said 
3:15 P. M. as the negro glanced that way. Two 
levels above, visible through a labyrinth of pipes 
where slant afternoon sunlight touched a glass- 
walled office, you could see a gray-haired man 
named Sanderson, who was Jakeway’s messiah. 
For his part, this Sanderson could look, without 
more than twisting his lean, worthy neck, down 
across a uniform line of mighty gray robots that 
sprawled on the turbine room floor. One, two, 
three they lay, the huge, triple cross-compound 
turbo-generator units, sullenly taking twelve-hun- 
dred-pound, screaming live steam and putting out 
two hundred thousand kilowatts of grade A, certi- 
fied electrical energy, enough to light two million 
homes. Sanderson’s turbos were impassive to 
look at, but they quivered with fearful power, 
three gigantosaurs lying in wait for some pithe- 
canthropus. 

The triple cross-compound design is elaborate. 
It is a mechanical triolet, child of some creative 
engineer turned prosodian in steel. The center 
engine at Addisonville took the principal kick 
from the high pressure steam and blew the ex- 
haust to low pressure turbines one and two. 
These were bigger, but not so durable. Inter- 
ceptor valves between the two lows and the high 
saw to it that the vicious superheated vapor 
should not reach the frailer behemoths if the cen- 
ter unit was cut out. Bright as the danger might 
be in a hundred humming ways at Addisonville, 
none was brighter, more stark, more beautifully 
discordant with the sibilant cacophony of power 
than that which the brooding, mercurial inter- 
ceptors were to guard. You can only try to fore- 
stall the caprice of twelve-hundred-pound live 
steam. That, among other things, was Sander- 
son’s job. 

But now Jakeway’s eyes fell away from the 
turbine man’s eyrie, and he shook his head. See- 
ing Sanderson up there above the turbines brought 
it poignantly back, made the Negro think acutely 
of McCune, and of a historic morning in the tur- 
bine room two months before. 

On that morning, as the big sweeper was back- 
ing into the alcove between two high cylindrical 
condensers, his mop handle had clipped a glass 
oil gauge on the governor of low pressure number 
one. It was the blindest kind of an accident, but 
it started low-flash-point oil pouring like venom 
silently down through the grating into a pit below, 
where the main steam line came across from the 
superheaters to feed into the center turbine. 
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There was a steel double-elbow down there, in- 
closed in a cage, that ran a continuous clinical 
temperature of seven hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

At first Jakeway did not realize it. The faint 
shout that came from a second level gallery was 
enough to call him, and he saw McCune up there. 
McCune was waving and blinking and pointing to 
the governor behind Jakeway. Until that mo- 
ment he and the controlman had been unconscious 
of each other. They met then. 

Jakeway turned to trace McCune’s frantic 
finger. The mop handle was still a scant hand’s 
breadth from the broken gauge, and he under- 
stood. Yet before he could move, hardly draw 
another breath as he stood pop-eyed and aghast at 
his gross lese majeste, the intent oil touched the 
hot steam joint below him. With a mushy puff it 
flamed, sending sudden light up into the vast 
shrilling turbine room. Swift yellow fire snaked 
up from beneath and trapped the negro snugly in 
the governor alcove. Behind him, it licked up 
the face of the governor, before him it tongued 
through the grating. On either hand were the 
sheer ten-foot flanks of the low pressure con- 
densers. 

Sanderson, thin, bent, with eyes austerely 
shielded behind thick spectacles, limped about in 
the pit below number one at the nether end, 
seventy-five feet away. He was tinkering with 
the number one interceptor, trickiest of all the 
turbine room’s gadgets. He did not hear the ex- 
plosion, because thirty-five years in the deafening 
power houses of the Public Service Company had 
given him boiler factory ears. But he saw it, and 
understood. He came up the ladder and around 
the long body of the number one very fast, for a 
man of his years. 

Four wiry operators including McCune were 
there forty seconds after the flash, which would 
have been too late. Sanderson, hopping like a 
cricket, went through the searing fire and dragged 
a terrified Jakeway out, and then a pair of oper- 
ators rolled their boss on the soapy tile floor to 
save what skin they could. 

Miraculously the Negro caught only a singeing. 
But dazed to childlike incoherence, he lied when 
somebody asked if he knew what had started it. 

“Naw suh, naw!” loose-lipped and quavering, 
sparking a terrified pair of eyeballs at McCune. 
“Don know nuthin. Naw — suh!” 

Just before the hose line came up, Jakeway 
watched the brass-bound governor gauges behind 
him start to sag crazily in the heat and drip gobs 
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of molten metal to the floor. You could have 
tried the fat out of a man alive in there. The 
sweeper sat down hard on the tile and made a 
funny choking sound. After a moment he 
crawled to where the first aiders were working at 
Sanderson’s broiled jaws, and tried to put his 
black face against the cuff of the turbine man’s 
trousers. It was McCune whose sharp-toed ox- 
ford prodded the giant’s cheek and turned him 
away. 

“Not till you come clean, you black bastard,” 
the operator snarled. 

McCune, who was a central station regular, 
would never tattle, except possibly to Dave Acker- 
man, his crony on the steam separator board. But 
Jakeway thought he would. A dozen times the 
negro started for Sanderson to beg forgiveness 
for the lie, for putting the ugly, livid scars on the 
engineer's face. To say, somehow, what thanks 
he gave for his inconsiderable life. But he had 
not done it. 

Four minutes by the board clock Jakeway 
leaned on the shining broom handle and tried to 
think it out. Then he drew a sigh that lifted his 
gleaming chest to immensity, and crouched to 
sweep up the last of the ash drift. No, he would 
never hurt, or even disappoint, Mistuh Sandson 
by quitting. Rather he would give the pulsing 
heart of his black body to the turbine boss, if 
necessary. Cut into that calfskin epidermis with 
a scalpel and there would be pink beaded flesh 
like your own, a crimson river of blood. Yet 
Jakeway would, he knew. For Mistuh Sandson. 

“Dat ole McCune,” he grumbled. “Gone 
make clean breas’ to Mistuh Sandson, dass all. 
Soon, too.” 

He shook his cannon ball head, murmured an- 
other word drowned to lip motion in the uproar, 
took broom and pan, and trudged out under the 
deep-throated hot air conduits toward the second- 
level stairway. 

Toward evening peak, Addisonville was in har- 
mony. You would have to see it to know. First 
of all, the backbone of the system. Impressive 
cathedral exterior of burned brick and green tile 
out on Thimble River’s flat shore line. Turbine 
room off the boiler house a gleaming Valhalla of 
jade green and buff-glazed walls, fitting domicile 
for the singing mammoths in battleship gray that 
lay there. The boiler house reared upward and 
away like a junior skyscraper, yet was so long that 
even Jakeway scarce could throw a lag bolt the 
length of it. Beside power house stood ash sump, 
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beyond that, the crib house. Four stories above 
ground a long inclosed coal conveyor led away to 
the breaker house, to the car dump, a quarter mile 
across lots. All day and all night, but more pre- 
cisely as the clock hands gained on 3:30 P. M., 
every element on the property worked in beautiful, 
sustained harmony, from the coal yard clear up to 
McCune. 

‘* twenty-five thousand, a thousand a minute,” 
the load dispatcher uptown quacking in McCune’s 
telephone earpiece. McCune sat blinking at the 
phone desk with his thumb on a tiny dial. That 
dial had a big twin sister on the steam flow board 
downstairs. Each time McCune turned his thumb, 
a crimson needle moved on twin sister’s pallid 
face and left a superimposed black indicator lag- 
ging behind. A job for the boiler operators then, 
keeping those needles together, boosting the steam 
indicator up to the red. McCune was pushing the 
red gauge around clockwise now, at 3:19, pushing 
the boiler men for steam to meet the load. They 
pushed the trumpeting furnaces, the forced and 
induced draft fans, the feed-water heaters, the air 
heaters, the pulverizer mills, the coal conveyors, 
the breakers. A race between a million light- 
hungry homes and the dour turbos under Sander- 
son was on. Over the system, a million impatient 
fingers would probe for wall buttons, two million 
eyes would crave light. Addisonville, tuned up 
for the contest, tightened its belt. Even the motor- 
men of the coal yard locomotives wound their 
controllers a point higher in empathy and settled 
down to wheel coal. They were power men also. 
They knew load. 

Of all hands about the station, probably Jake- 
way alone was unmoved by this unspoken com- 
mand. He did not understand load, and he was 
uneasy in the turbine room of late. He was dimly 
acquainted with the big gray machines, with the 
incredible charge they sent to the switchyard bus. 
His wire-wound push broom and mop had the feel 
of all floors in the power house. His flat-soled 
shoes could find their way through the turbine 
pits, the high skeleton ladders of the upper boiler 
decks. He was aware of a late afternoon putsch 
that kept on into the night. But only aware. The 
black arms swung no farther or faster for load. 
Only for Mistuh Sandson. 

So he shambled toward the control room and 
McCune at 3:19 P. M. The way was one un- 
happy reminder after another of the control engi- 
neer and his crusade. 


Through the mill room he went, where four 
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humming squirrel-cage motors drove the pulver- 
izers at shrieking speed, to make dust of the 
breaker house coal for the blowers. A month be- 
fore, the repair gang had taken a mill down to 
clear a bearing. The two-hundred-pound steel 
balls that ground the coal to powder had lain for a 
day along an end wall drain gully. McCune had 
faked an order to clean out that gully, and stepped 
down to stand behind an archway and laugh with 
the gang as the big African lugged the globes 
around. Maintenance foremen used an electric 
crane truck to shift those balls. Jakeway had 
learned about that. 

He plodded up the stairs now, turned along the 
vaulted passage toward the turbine room floor. 
His shoulders rolled darkly along with his shuffle. 
In the dusk of the place his undershirt was a nar- 
row strip of fish-belly white against his great upper 
body. Once he might have sung to the tympani of 
the booming boilers, some old chant or spiritual, 
learned of his mammy in the shanty-shadow of 
Birmingham steeltown. But he did not sing any 
more, since the day he had broken the oil glass 
and lied about it. 

Here ahead was the hose tap of the boiler wash 
line, a great two-headed brass turnscrew. Once 
McCune had told him to loosen it, only to spin 
the control valve behind it and throw Jakeway 
kicking with ice-chilled river water. You could 
kill a man with that water, that sleek gray cylinder 
of liquid inertia that shot from the tap when you 
let it. There was a dynamic head of four hun- 
dred pounds behind it. Most men do not under- 
stand the beautiful emphasis of a thing like that, 
the precise resistlessness. McCune did. 

Jakeway moved on, circling the boiler ends, 
passing the overhanging economizers, and came to 
the steam separator board. McCune and Acker- 
man had given him another degree there.. Acker- 
man was not around now, and Jakeway paused. 

Above the board were bole-like white-wrapped 
steam lines carrying pressure from the boilers 
through to the turbine room. The black steel 
panel had gauges to show where and how the 
steam was running, and pushbuttons that con- 
trolled the three-phase, sixty-cycle motors oper- 
ating steam valves in the separator. 

On the pipe superstructure, each valve was 
fitted with an iron hand wheel, probably the su- 
preme conceit of foolproof engineering on the 
station. The theory was that if the motor failed 
and left pressure on when orders were to cut it, 
the board man could climb a thin ladder to a con- 
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venient operating platform and shut it off by 
hand. Engineer’s humor, that. It had happened 
thus once, and when the big wheel was turned 
tight, two able-bodied operators had tottered 
away carrying a dented crowbar between them, 
and gone around the corner to sit down and pant 
and mop sweat for a half hour. 

But one day the curly-haired Ackerman, stand- 
ing above at the wheel with his snub nose wrin- 
kled, had beckoned to Jakeway and yelled. 

“Hay, smoke, the old man wants this turned off 
an’ I can’t move it. Give us a hand.” 

“The old man” would be Mistuh Sandson. 
Jakeway went up there and laid hold of the 
spokes, as if he had heard the turbine man’s very 
own reedy barytone. Grinning, Ackerman let his 
tall, blue-striped figure quietly down the ladder. 
McCune, Jakeway learned later, was around the 
corner, watching with humorless eyes. 

Then from the floor Ackerman pivoted and 
froze to see the great wheel turning. Slowly it 
moved as the black man worked at it with his 
round skull drawn in like a turtle’s, his back a 
rippling dark sea. Jakeway was cutting off the 
high pressure line by hand. Alone. 

Never having dreamed that the man lived who 
could do it, Ackerman stood agape, paralyzed. 
Happily, McCune drifted up, one contemptuous 
eye winked shut. They must stop the negro now, 
or he would cut off the turbines and get them all 
fired. McCune told the board man what to do. 

Ackerman stepped to the board, threw the 
switch of the motor that controlled that main 
valve, and the power came on under Jakeway’s 
hands, unconscionable power, strength of the 
Gorgons next door. The sweeper felt the tug of 
the gears against him, and something warned him 
to let go, not to struggle any more. But not until 
a sudden burning numbness took him across the 
groin, a knife thrust from within. About that 
time he noticed McCune. 

Coming down the ladder stiffly, trying to grin 
as some of the boys gathered around, he headed 
for the control operator. The grin faded. It 
faded also from the faces of the others when they 
saw him holding his side. 

‘Aw jeez, Mac, you hurt the poor devil.” 

“Leave him be, I say. What the hell?” 

They screamed the words harshly, as men 
habitually scream in the boiler house. 

McCune stood hard as a block of quartz be- 
fore Jakeway. His blue eyes snapped his scorn 
at the twisted black face, and the negro stopped. 
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“Hi, Mistuh McCune, whaffo yo trine fool 
Jakeway so much? Ain mean no hahm, no 
suh —” The mild tenor broke. 

McCune, eyes batting, let his mouth droop into 
a tight, hard smile. He cut in, yelling upward. 

“T told you — got no business around here — 
you know God damn well —” 

Jakeway stuttered mid-breath, held up a con- 
ciliatory hand. The bulged eyes flickered. Fear 
would cool him swiftly, facing McCune like this. 
He pulled his thick lips back in a grin and wagged 
his head. 

“Yassuh, aw right, dass aw right — won say no 
mo.” 

But the operator, smarting under concerted re- 
buke, stepped in, raised a pistol forefinger, and 
screamed: 

‘‘ _ don’t belong here, nigger. I can’t fire you, 
and — won’t squawk. But by God I’m goin’ to 
make — so damn hot for you—” 

Then there was Sanderson, limping through 
from the turbine room. Sandson Massa, Saviour, 
once and again. So Jakeway had escaped. But 
he still felt the pain below his waist line after a bit 
of lifting. 

Atop the stairs in the screaming turbine room, 
Jakeway looked along a catwalk that ran toward 
the main control room past Sanderson’s office. 
The turbine superintendent was coming out now as 
the black approached. Jakeway stopped and 
stood to one side, pretending to examine the outer 
wall windows critically for dirt, but watching, 
dumbly hopeful. Sanderson swept past without a 
word. The negro turned, dully, and then a hand 
slapped his hulking shoulder. There came a thin 
call above the noise. 

“Boy, how’s it going?” 

Sanderson, arms akimbo, peering up genially at 
him, showing gold teeth in a scar-torn smile. 
Warm pleasure stole through the negro. He 
stumbled and made awkward obeisance, fumbled 
at his dustpan, grinned. 

“Yassuh, Mistuh Sandson —” 

“Been keeping out of trouble?” 

Sanderson could have meant nothing by it, but a 
shadow of anguish crossed the black face. Trou- 
ble? Conscience slapped again, struck Jakeway 
with a cold hard palm. This was Mistuh Sand- 
son. He was the man to tell — 

“Boss, listen — ” 

As good a time as any, this. He had put it off 
too long — but how say it so it would not forever 
damn you in this fine man’s heart? 
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Sanderson gave a short nod at the comical eyes 
above him, and was turning, limping off. It was 
his back that Jakeway was about to hail. 

“Hi, Mistuh Sandson —” 

The shrewd whine of the turbo-generators could 
drown a shriller voice than Jakeway’s in such ears 
as Sanderson had. 

“Hi — Mistuh —” 

Quick hesitancy arose again, as it always would, 
and swept high, leaving the negro confused. He 
took a step, paused. The ringing clamor of the 
place submerged him, purpose and all. Sander- 
son’s sateen cap bobbed down the stairway. 

Chagrined, the giant sagged back against the 
window and scratched his flat nose. Bad luck 
again. He fiddled absently with the broomhandle, 
watched Sanderson hurry across the turbine room 
to the governor alcove of number one, where the 
chief had gone once on a time to save a black man 
from death. A moment there, and he emerged, 
went down the lower stairs to the pit, to enter a 
hole in the leviathan’s silver underbody. Work- 
aday business for a turbine man. Jakeway shiv- 
ered a bit. 

Now gathering up his gear, the roustabout re- 
sumed his flapping shuffle ahead to the main con- 
trol room, with the old dread pouring into him. 
He slouched to the door, head down to a sub- 
servient angle as he looked through the glass at 
the pale, sharp profile of Pete McCune. Enter- 
ing, he filled the door with his black bulk, a slave 
picture. He set his pan down, lowered his brush, 
quietly, since the shrill song of the turbines here 
was hushed to a drumming murmur. 

McCune looked over. Jakeway saw that from 
the sides of his averted eyes. The operator stood 
by the main control board tinkering with a relay. 
He had the housing off, had laid it on the tele- 
phone desk. McCune showed a black mole at the 
left corner of his mouth, and as Jakeway darted a 
covert glance at him, that mole moved downward 
with a saturnine twist. He shot over an irritable, 
‘What the hell ?” 

“Yassuh, Mistuh McCune,” the negro said, 
spilling the words, “ain gone make no noise, please 
suh. Mistuh Sandson he say, ‘Boy, yo sweep out 
evthin evva day,’ he say, ‘evthin.’ Please suh!” 

Without answer, McCune turned his head 
again, and picked up the housing. Fortunately, 
he was preoccupied. Jakeway worked along to 
the tall desk. With only two or three minutes 
more of armistice, he might finish and get out. 
He drove the long cross brush hard, curving it 
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around the legs of the generator-control bench- 
board and the high stool where the operator sat. 
It would not be so bad this time. He thought he 
was getting on nicely, that the taut proximity to 
the man who hated him would soon be relieved. 
But he happened to glance up. McCune was sit- 
ting there watching him out of little winking blue 
eyes. The meeting of their glances locked Jake- 
way instantly in his position, and he peered back 
helplessly, like a trapped rabbit. ; 

McCune pushed the relay housing to one side 
and settled himself on his elbows. 

“Nigger,” he said, quietly, “what's the matter 
with you?” 

There was an overtone of softness in the ques- 
tion — at best McCune’s voice should have rail- 
lery in it. The darky grinned again, rubbed his 
nose with the heel of his hand. He looked bland, 
a great, insensate animal. Yet his fingers trem- 
bled quaintly, delicately where he took a fresh 
grasp on the broom handle, and sweat made sud- 
den tiny gems on his forehead. 

“Ah sweah, Mistuh McCune —” he began, 
wide-eyed, in a sort of fuddled delight, “Ah 
don —” 

“You skunk! I sh’d think it would make your 
black skin crawl every time you seen Sanderson’s 
face. A great little guy like him.” 

Jakeway stared back, motionless. He could 
not cope with the engineer’s tongue, of course, 
could not match that edged scorn. He was 
afraid, and had no answer. He looked at the 
floor, and whispered something to himself. 

“What?” barked McCune. 

‘‘Mistuh McCune,” Jakeway pleaded, “whut 
good it gone dew me tell Mistuh Sandson a done 
bruk dat oil glass, huh? Whut he cay now? Dat 
ain gone cuah no scahs —”’ 

McCune glared him to silence, feeling for a 
cigaret. His eyes were diamonds. 

“Hell,” he said, “you lied.” 

His voice turned dulcet again, purred. 

“Nigger, we don’t go for that stuff around 
here. Ain’t you found that out yet?” 

He lighted the cigaret and tossed the match at 
Jakeway’s little pile of dust. 

‘Yassuh.” 


McCune shrugged, and spun the steam dial a 
quarter inch, his face aside. He grinned, but the 
negro did not see that. Jakeway feared to move, 
hoping abject immobility might mollify the man. 
Outside, faintly, the turbo-generators sang their 
unvarying monotone, ‘“‘Ng-n-n — ” 
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At length, the negro lifted his eyes with a sud- 
den shift of his body, and sighed. McCune ap- 
peared not to notice. But Jakeway’s eyes glowed. 
“Now,” he was telling himself, “now —” San- 
derson was down under turbine number one, easy 
to find. 

‘“‘Mistuh McCune, a gone tell him now! Yas- 
suh, a gone down now and tell Mistuh Sandson a 
done it!” 

He was like a child expecting praise, open- 
mouthed, eager. He spread a wide pink palm 
and hunched over to watch the operator’s expres- 
sion hopefully, minutely. 

McCune turned back, studied Jakeway’s eyes. 
The black mole slid downward again. 

“Yeah?” he said. 

“Yassuh!” 

With timid accuracy Jakeway set the long 
handled brush up against the control board, so it 
would stay. It must not slide and fall. There 
were delicate little red lamps burning there that 
were McCune’s. No, it must not fall — 

“Not on that, you —” 

McCune screamed it. The wire-wound handle 
of the brush lay perfectly, precisely across two 
brass studs on the exposed relay. A tiny stab of 
blue light, a subdued hiss, cut McCune off, White- 
eyed, the operator watched the load dial for num- 
ber one low pressure turbine pirouette lazily 
around to zero and conjure, like a wand, paralysis 
on him. 

Now time fell dead in a shocking collapse be- 
tween the two men. The ringing hum of the 
generators swelled in the breathing silence, or 
seemed to swell. 

Then McCune managed to open his mouth, 
pointing at the dial. His voice began as a hoarse 
whisper. Word by word it mounted to a shout, 
and cracked absurdly. It clattered in Jakeway’s 
ears. He heard without comprehending. 

““—you cut the load —off number one — 
you meet ” 

McCune was suddenly off the stool, flailing, 
crawling on the negro’s bulk. For that neat shrine 
of technical precision it was an unholy brawl, born 
instantly and full of sound and fury. A pyra- 
midal white knuckle sliced a black cheek, stung 
Jakeway to a moment’s blindness. The bench- 
board’s sharp bevel creased a pain line in his back. 
Again and again McCune struck. Again — 

One black-rubber fist came up through the wind- 
mill of the engineer’s arms. The sound of its 
rise, and of McCune’s fall, expired in the thrum- 
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ming place, and only the control panels witnessed 
it with staring, sightless eyes. Including the load 
dial of the number one turbo. That was like a 
dead eye, an evil one. 

For a moment, Jakeway teetered there, fist still 
upraised before his face. Could you kill a man 
that way? McCune looked tired, resigned, lying 
spread out thus on his back. You would have had 
to get down close to him to see that he still 
breathed. Dead? Stooping low, Jakeway started 
escape. 

But at the turn of the catwalk, he stopped as if 
some one had called him. The face of things in 
the turbine room was changing. He heard the 
characteristic whine of the big machines fading 
down, split now by a higher crescendo, a mount- 
ing shriek that caught him up with new, different 
fear. A peculiar glow was in there, growing 
brighter. He thought it might be in his head, but 
it was not. The turbine room hung motionless, 
held in the spell of an insupportable locust-whine 
that filled the air, of a sparkling flood of unnat- 
ural, rising light. He learned the wherefore 
through his good African ears. Number one 
turbo was going too fast. 

On the generator benchboard in the control 
room was a duplicate relay that McCune might 
have cut in before he went for Jakeway. In the 
turbine pit, exactly under the governor of number 
one, was a steel lever that a one-armed man could 
move, and quiet the tortured machine in a wink, 
twisting away the fury that a faulty interceptor did 
not stop. McCune might have thrown that, as a 
last resort, if he had been astir, or Sanderson, if 
he had known. 


Jakeway had never heard of either device. 

There was Mistuh Sandson, on second thought. 
Underneath number one. Jakeway guessed 
swiftly that where Mistuh Sandson was he would 
be dwelling in the valley of the shadow, unaware. 
Something tells you. You may not understand 
that a low-pressure turbine can not take twelve- 
hundred-pound superheated steam and exist, that 
unless you shunt aside the pressure somehow, the 
machine will run away and finally blow up centri- 
fugally, rip the armor plate from its tremendous 
back and go to hell with a splitting roar that the 
deaf in the distant city could hear. But even if 
you were a dull nigger sweeper, the voice of 
agony that was coming then from the vanes of the 
number one would be enough. You would know. 

There was only one hold on the machine that 
Jakeway had, one place where he could put his 
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hands. McCune had taught him that, McCune, 
who might be dead. But Mistuh Sandson — 

The separator controlman, Dave Ackerman, 
was having a little smoke on a pile of asbestos 
brick down the corridor at 3:29 P. M., taking a 
moment’s rest in the hot, thunderous twilight. 
He kept craning up at a wall reflector, which was 
strangely bright, though he could not hear the 
scream of the insane turbine, not with those 
boilers at his back. 

In the corner of his eye, Ackerman caught the 
flash of a white shirt beyond the separator board. 
He saw a pitch-dark giant swarm up the tiny lad- 
der to the operating platform and make for the 
cutoff wheel. 

Logical engineer, Ackerman guessed it in- 
stantly. McCune was at the nigger again, devil- 
ing him. The board man leered to himself, shook 
his head. It would not do. 

“Cry sake,” he whispered. “Not on my trick, 
by God —” 

He crushed out his cigaret on the concrete floor 
and trotted over. He yelled from the foot of the 
ladder, but the Negro paid no heed. So he 
started up there. 

Time in a generating station is perfectly or- 
dered. The great machines swing through the 
same even cycle over and over, sweep to high 
points as the load comes up, settle back with it. 
Here was a freak interval. Addisonville compre- 
hended no forty-five seconds in its history like 
those between the relay break and the deliberate 
back sweep of Jakeway’s black lacquer arm as it 
flung Ackerman down and over the lip of the 
sleek steel scaffold. 


The board operator struck on his feet, staring, 
and clawed a long yellow cowlick out of his eyes. 
He was frightened, stampeded now. He saw 
Jakeway forcing the deadweight wheel around, 
cutting off the steam. He did not know about 
Mistuh Sandson, and if he heard the number one 
going, it was not to recognize it. So his oper- 
ator’s mind turned for help to the machine. So, 
too, he remembered, and licked his lips in relief. 
It would be beautifully simple. This thing had 
been done before, done before, done before — 

Ackerman ran on tiptoe to the board, and 
snapped the reverse motor switch. Then he stood 
back, triumphant, to watch. 

May some new Stagyrite translate the esthetic 
of power, converting the inevitable melodrama of 
the machine to that high, incorruptible beauty of 
precise accomplishment which it attains! And for 
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a beginning, let him interpret the voice of power, 
the bewitching dissonance of it. 

Here were copper and current and steel raising 
a cog-voiced mechanical song, buried in the blower 
thunder. A black man standing to the machine 
grunted in answer, coughed from his very viscera. 
Once a modeler lived in Florence who could have 
frozen that moment in either paint or stone, but 
he could have done nothing with the abysmal 
music of it. 

McCune should have been there, after all. He 
would have known how beautifully a power engi- 
neer gears an A. C. motor to a central station 
steam line valve. McCune would have liked to 
see Jakeway then. 

Below, Ackerman cursed vividly, ran about. 
Where Ackerman looked from, you could see the 
long black teres major tendons writhe like ser- 
pents in the giant’s back as he reared against the 
unbearable strain. Where Mistuh Sandson, still 
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unaware, stayed at work, a choked turbo-gener- 
ator overhead began coasting slowly down. 

Fifteen seconds Jakeway held the wheel. Then 
the valve motor softly kicked out a breaker on the 
back of the separator board and sold out. There 
was one futile little click that no one heard, the 
half reluctant salute of the vanquished. Jakeway 
rolled on the wheel’s rim to give it a final clinching 
turn, ‘and fell quietly on his face on the platform 
floor. Heedless, ineffectual now, the blowers kept 
up their terrific chanson, ‘“Byaw-w-w-w —.” 

Before long, the Negro lifted his head and 
stared blindly around. He tried to say something 
with a grin, probably to Ackerman. The words 
were a whisper. As if Ackerman could hear a 
syllable of it, Ackerman who was blubbering help- 
lessly up against the separator board, broken by 
one tremendous, elemental revelation. 

‘“‘_ tell Mistuh Sandson — speck a ain gone 
bus — no mo oil glass now —.” 


BOZO 


By W. H. 


Our meeting was the merest chance, and it was 
a wonder, things going as they did, that I didn’t 
hate him and avoid him the rest of my days, in- 
stead of our coming to be the best of friends. It 
was one of those sulky autumn days when every- 
thing seems ill or likely to take a turn for the 
worse, and I was in perfect accord with the sea- 
son, dragging along with my head down and my 
hands in my pockets, dourly contemplating the 
evils of man and of myself in particular: one of 
those pleasurable melancholy moods in which one 
revels in the certain comfort of a profound self- 
sympathy, a mood of tuberoses and deep organ 
tones and soft violet light. “After all,” I thought, 
“one is doomed to inevitable isolation; one is 
known but to himself alone.” and I sighed, and 
reached for my pipe. 

A sudden great blast of a bark, right in my 
back , and hot, wet teeth grazing my hand startled 
me almost out of my wits, and I jumped in terror 
from this voice of doom, as he bounded past me, 
this rogue of a dog, barking at the top of his voice 
and looking back over his shoulder laughing, I 
know he was laughing, fit to kill, filling the air with 
his windy shouts. I was furious and trembling 
with the shock, but seeing the witnesses of this 
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outrage laughing at me, and feeling even more 
ridiculous in my anger, I smiled wanly and walked 
on. 

About a block up the street stood the joker, his 
feet spread far apart, his shaggy, disreputable 
head cocked to one side, his bright eyes full of 
laughter, and his mere thumb of a tail wagging 
delightedly, his whole attitude saying plzinly, “Aw, 
come on, don’t be sore; it was all in fun.” And 
even before I thought it, he came bounding back 
up to me whooping out that great bark, knowing 
that I had forgiven him. His appearance was so 
dilapidated that in a moment of inspiration I 
dubbed him “Bozo”; it fitted him exactly; that was 
just what he was — a “‘bozo’’, a resourceful, un- 
ambitious rascal, a true good fellow, a very 
Rabelais of a dog. 


He was distinguished by that superlative ugli- 
ness which is an attraction. Awkard, bulky of 
frame, angular and ill-shaped, he had yet that 
physical personality which is assertive of great 
strength and endurance, not the smooth sinuous 
muscle developed through exercise and condition- 
ing, but the rough power which is the result of in- 
cessant hard work—and fighting. He was 
largely Airedale, I guess, though his hair was long 
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and not crisp and curly but stringy and matted, 
and it had none of the rich black and brown color, 
but was a dirty, indiscriminate, washed-out tow, 
very like old, frayed rope, not pretty, but mighty 
good protection. His head, shapeless as a cab- 
bage, appeared too large, and when he was think- 
ing, he trotted along with it hanging lower than 
the level of his body, as though it were too heavy 
to hold upright. It was broad and blunt and 
scarred all over with the marks of numberless bat- 
tles, a sort of Socratic head, strong and ugly. 
Stuck carelessly on each side of his head were ears, 
if they could still be called ears, tattered and rag- 
ged and indefinite as they were, which seemed to 
be outposts, always alert, forever raising and low- 
ering, or idly flapping about in the most absurd 
manner, and being yet more expressive and com- 
municative than many a man’s face. One of his 
eyes was almost hidden by his shaggy brow, and 
he seemed constantly to be regarding you secretly 
and taking your measure, while his visible eye in- 
formed you most assuringly of his complete under- 
standing. I don’t remember their color, I am not 
sure I ever knew, but the sagacious twinkle, the 
humorous sparkle, and alas! the rare accusing mel- 
ancholy of those eyes when he was wronged are 
unforgettable. At the corners, could I have seen, 
there were I know the deep crow’s feet of humour, 
the tiny, fine lines of much laughter. His nose 
was grayish-black, and inclined to be dry and 
tough, like restaurant beef, with age. His ragged 
looking mouth was but uncertainly provided with 
yellow teeth, and looked indeed for all the world 
like an old man’s long addicted to chewing tobacco, 
being stained a dirty brown all about the corners; 
but he could do what I have seen only one other 
dog do, he could smile, as real and well defined a 
smile as you ever saw. And when he was amused 
or just happy, his eyes sparkled, his lips parted, 
and he favored you with a broad grin, and bound- 
ed off down the street making your ears ring 
with that preposterous bark, as though to say, 
‘What a world! What a world!” And he would 
bombard you with his ridicule. 

I believe his character was irreproachable. He 
was a tramp; he had no income, and he had no 
home but the streets, yet he wouldn’t steal and 
he wouldn’t beg. I took him to my house once, 
into the kitchen, and left him there alone for sev- 
eral minutes; when I returned, he was standing 
patiently where I had left him, glancing secretively 
and hungrily at a thick, red steak I had left on 
the cabinet; but, though the temptation was great 
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enough, he had made not a move to get it. I 
would have trusted him with anything after that, 
for I am sure he had had no such meal in months, 
maybe never. He would sometimes “bum” me 
for an ice cream cone, which he esteemed above 
all delicacies, leading me to a drug store or foun- 
tain and stopping in the door, barking and vibr- 
ating that button of a tail, and eying me hopefully. 
He wasn’t greedy, either, as you naturally expect 
a dog to be. Hurrying home one cold night in 
December I met him, cold, hungry, and looking 
quite forlorn. He saw me first and came trotting 
up in that absurd manner of his, his hindquarters 
following his fore at an angle, like a truck trailer 
turning a corner, and he caught me gently by the 
hand and then stood looking up at me wagging 
his tail so vigorously he shook his whole body, 
shivering with the cold at the same time. “Why, 
Bozo, you scoundrel you, let’s go eat supper,” I 
invited, rubbing his muzzle. He accepted with a 
raucous bark, and we made our way homeward, to 
the accompaniment of his constant whooping and 
running out congenially to passing cars. In de- 
ference to the fixed prejudices of my wife, who is 
a great stickler for cleanliness — and old Bozo, 
like any self-respecting tramp, was dirty, always 
terribly and contentedly dirty — I entertained him 
in the basement, where doubtless he felt more at 
ease anyway. I had set him a big bowl of warm 
milk, and he was right in the midst of his meal 
when there was a flurry of footsteps and fur down 
the stairs, and Pooch, my wife’s excuse for a pup, 
an animation about the size of a ball of yarn, flew 
bellicosely up to the visitor, yapping fiercely. I 
was alarmed for a moment lest Bozo should con- 
sume him with the milk, but he only raised his 
ragged head in amazement, and then drew back a 
step from the bowl, puzzled and hurt, asking me 
apologetically with his wide eyes how he had of- 
fended. I dealt the discourteous Pooch a cuff 
which sent him squalling, and then set him a sepa- 
rate bowl, and patted Bozo on the head and as- 
sured him of his innocence. He quietly returned 
to finish his meal and never once offered to molest 
Pooch, who sipped along at his in the most well- 
bred manner, growling and muttering to himself 
as he kept his hostile attention alertly on the vis- 
itor. 

I was amazed that the dog ever lived through 
that winter, which for our part of the country was 
an extremely cold one, the temperature falling to 
twenty below and staying there for days at a time. 
But he did, though he refused shelter other than 
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that he found for himself on the streets. He 
could never be induced to remain indoors over an 
hour at a time, for he became restless and nosed at 
the doors and gazed out the windows and then 
came mutely pleading for me to let him out. Dur- 
ing February I missed him, didn’t see him for over 
two weeks; as we were having then our coldest 
weather, I was forced at last to conclude that he 
had succumbed, and I mourned his loss with sin- 
cere regret, much more than I would have the 
passing of some of my mortal acquaintances, who 
are, I suspect, not so good men as is Bozo, the dog. 
But one morning I found him. I was going home 
from a poker party and was walking to get my 
clothes and head cleared of the fumes of beer and 
tobacco, which my good woman finds difficult to 
tolerate to certain degrees. It was cold, much 
colder than I had thought, cold enough it seemed 
to me to crack the very pavement, and my head to 
boot. I was wondering whether my ears were 
frozen or my fingers too numb to feel them, when 
I] spied him. He was curled up on a mat in the 
doorway of Lamb’s Clothing, sleeping. Snow was 
crusted on his coat, and his breath froze on his 
muzzle and whiskers as fast as it came out, but he 
was sleeping, or was until I stopped and regarded 
him in astonishment and pity. The one eye 
cocked open curiously, he raised his head, climbed 
stiffly to his feet, and walked sleepily over to me, 
wagging his poor excuse of a tail quite slowly. 
He was too miserable. I took him boldly home 
and sneaked him as silently as possible downstairs, 
and then went to my bed well fortified with self- 
satisfaction. 

I needed all that support, and more. At five- 
thirty my good wife punched me gently in the ribs, 
and I woke to find her raised ominously on her 
elbows. ‘‘Thomas,” she addressed me, in a voice 
sharp and cold as an icicle, “what is that noise in 
the basement?” I listened. There was a vigor- 
ous and protracted scratching at the door, and a 
low whine. “I don’t know,” I said weakly, “but 
I'd better go and see,” as I climbed painfully out 
into the cold and made hastily for the stairs. I 
felt then something of the inconveniencies of 
friendship. When I let Bozo out, he rewarded 
me in his honest way with a barrage of his most 
stentorian shouts, which I suppose my neighbors 
heard too, for they asked later in the day if we 
hadn’t a new dog. 

But he was thoroughly good-natured and meant 
no harm to anyone. In a fight, for instance, he 
would exert himself to the utmost, but win or lose, 
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he accepted the outcome with complacency and 
unrufled humor. A big, sleek, severe looking po- 
lice dog stalked haughtily up to him one day, his 
ears as stiff and sharp as cadet caps, and must have 
said something quite insulting, for Bozo growled 
viciously and flung himself upon the Hun with the 
disciplined rage of the trained fighter. I secretly 
feared for him, despite his experience. For he 
was old, his teeth few, and his eyes weak, while 
his antagonist was young, powerful, and had teeth 
like corn knives, it seemed to me. They battled 
furiously for a moment, when to my surprise the 
enemy seemed suddenly to take a thought and in- 
stantly withdrew, trotting rapidly away, looking 
back, growling and swearing threateningly, as if 
to say, “It’s lucky for you I forgot something, or 
I would stay and make sausage of you,” but he 
kept on his way. Bozo, his feet wide spread, his 
hair stiff and his teeth bared, watched him a mo- 
ment, cast an insulting and derisive bark or two 
at him, and then relaxed and turned to me, grin- 
ning, ‘Excuse me, but I had to put that insolent 
in his place,” and went bounding off down the 
street, whooping and shouting, the incident ap- 
parently forgotten. 

We came to be the greatest of friends, and 
when spring came he would frequently accompany 
me on long walks, and came to be at last almost 
as necessary as my pipe. Occasionally he would 
disappear for a few days, and then I would be- 
come almost as eager for his return as I would 
have for that of any of my family. But he always 
came back, sometimes fearfully chewed up, but 
never depressed, carrying his wounds with the 
greatest unconcern. Even my scrupulous wife 
grew to hold him in grudgingly conceded affec- 
tion. Finally she came to permit him the free run 
of the house, dirty as he was, and always had a 
meal for him when he came to call. It’s true she 
did try to wash him once, but as the effort only 
gave him a bad cold and nearly wore her out, 
she just accepted him as he was, and made a place 
for him by the hearth, much to the disgust and 
jealousy of Pooch. 


One day at noon I came home to find my good 
lady in the greatest distress. She is usually so calm 
and contained that I was alarmed, for it takes 
something serious to upset her. She hurried me 
out into‘the back yard, and pointed mutely, the 
tears standing in great drops in her eyes. “Bozo 
— !” the words stuck in my throat. There he 
lay, his beseeching eyes eloquent of unvoiced suf- 


fering. When he heard me, he half raised his 
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head, and attempted feebly to wag his pitiful tail, 
and would but couldn’t get up. I dropped on my 
knees to him and tried dumbly to comfort him, and 
couldn’t get the words out fast enough, ‘Call Dr. 
Moore, Fay, and for God’s sake hurry!” 

“T’ve already called him, Tom,” she said, and 
she put a bit of a handkerchief to her eyes. The 
doctor came, and looked; it didn’t take him long 
as I had feared coldly it wouldn’t. Poison. 

“You'd better go in the house, Fay,” I said. I 
took my leave of Bozo silently. How could I 
speak to those silent eyes of his, when I should 
never hear that great bark again. So we bandaged 
his eyes, and chloroformed him. And that eve- 
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ning Fay and I buried him in the garden, and I 
made a great vow against his murderer, and then 
we went into the house, and I read to my good 
wife a little poem of Frost’s, the one that ends 
“T’ll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon. 
It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 
Warren returned — too soon, it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and 
waited. 
“Warren,” she questioned. 
“Dead,” was all he answered. 


COYOTE COUNTRY 


By Loren C. EIsELEY 


If you should go, soft-footed and alert, 
Down the long slope of shale 
Into a tumbled land of scarp and butte 


Beyond the pale 


Of the herding men, where water is under stone, 
You would be in coyote country. It is the place 
Where tumbleweed is blown 

Four ways at once, and your neighbors are not seen 


Except as loping shapes 
Or tangible dust. 


Once, if you’re lucky, something may pause and lift 
One paw and two grey ears 


In a moment’s trust 
That is gone like wind. 


This is the road. Ge down 

Over the harsh way. If you dare, go down 

Into the waste, where lonely and apart 

The road runs north. Somewhere here is my heart 


If anywhere. I spy 


Nothing at all — and you in turn may try 
The thistle and subtle stones, 


Or you may go 


Southward tonight — be certain you will not know 
More of me than is found 


In two poised ears 


Or feet gone without sound. 








FLOWERS AND WEEDS 


By Moe BRAGIN 


Dog day afternoon. The porch of a boarding 
house on a Hudson Valley farm. Through the 
ancient sugar maples one could see the sun riding 
heaven and earth like a merciless disk harrow, and 
upland meadows full of teams, wagons, machines, 
farmhands, the men small as cotter pins. Haying 
in full swing all around us except the deserted 
farm across the road, overrun with bushes, 
crutches of sumach, and wild flowers. 

In spite of the heat one of the boarders, a city 
schoolteacher, had been out on the deserted farm 
with her flower book the whole afternoon. She 
had come back, staggering under a sheaf of asters, 
goldenrod, blue vervain, touch-me-not, tansy, wild 
morning glory, and Queen Anne’s lace with the 
purple floret in the middle of the mass of white 
like a bee to draw the real ‘‘honey hands” as the 
farmer’s wife called bees. 

The screen door snapped. The farmer’s wife 
marched in from the kitchen, fanning herself with 
a Herald Tribune. She was a gaunt woman with 
swollen veins roping her long arms, and bumpy 
shoes that looked as though she had stones in 
them. She slid into a rocker. The schoolteacher 
showed her the flowers. 

She sniffed. ‘Weeds, divilish weeds.” 

“But they are so pretty.” 

‘Pretty ain’t everything. Pretty mebbe if you 
ain’t a farmer that’s got to pinch a living out of 
the ground. Them big white things is only wild 
carrot that gits into hay and squats like some darn 
setting hen, and you’re breaking all kinds of bones 
trying to kick it out of the land.” 

The flushed little schoolteacher hovered over a 
Queen Anne’s lace. “It really looks so pretty.” 
She turned for confirmation to the other city 
boarders. She fluttered her flower book. ‘Here 
it does say it’s a flower.” 

The farmer’s wife studied her for a few mo- 
ments. She finally let her face break into an 
understanding smile. ‘That’s always the trouble, 
dearie. What’s flowers to city folks is weeds to 
us. We kindy see things different, and no politi- 
cians, even God Almighty, can stop our butting 
most of the time.” 

She waved her newspaper at a pesky fly. ‘““Why, 
only a short time ago there’s a piece in the papers 
‘bout the new law they’re going to pass to protect 


what they calls wild flowers. I went over that 
there list. More than half was weeds, plain divil- 
ish weeds that sucks the heart out of more than 
one farmer worse than a horseleech and bends him 
double like a staple for pulling it out. Flowers! 
no more than I’m a flower. ‘Here’s another law 
passed by city folks for to put the farmer in the 
poke,’ I told them at the table that night.” 

She set her jaw. She stared at the hills which 
dwarfed hands and horses working in the hay. 
The cursing of teamsters floated faintly down the 
hot breeze. 

“Preaching a sermon to them mares; you got to 
when you want to have things done. Good hay 
was there but that darn goldyrod and paintbrush 
got in. Flowers, some of you city folks calls such. 
They’re weeds since Adam _ 

A harvest bug cried in a nearby tree. A stout 
boarder dabbed her face. Her husband wondered 
why the hands couldn’t quit working earlier on a 
day that made you feel like the worst kind of 
water blister. 

The farmer’s wife snorted. ‘Things’ll never 
git done. Last month and June they didn’t have 
enough time ’cause of the weather to cultivate 
corn. Rape got into it and turned up jack. You 
city folks seem to think that’s a flower, too. An- 
other divil’s weed worse than wild mustard. Yet 
I seen one of the boarders put it into his button- 
hole ’cause it’s got what you call a yellow flower. 
I’d as soon put a skunk or a stinkbug in my locket. 
Now take what you call morning glory —”’ 

The school teacher clapped her hands. “Isn’t 
morning glory a lovely flower with its trumpets 
blowing?” 

“Dearie, we farmers call that darn nuisance 
bindweed,” snapped the farmer’s wife. ‘“‘Bind- 
weed is all it is, and nothing else ever.” 

She stared in the direction of the deserted farm. 

Through the heat haze, the silo like a smashed 
rain barrel, the broken and unpainted buildings 
and the wild fields seemed to be slipping from the 
withered arm of the old road flung around them. 

She leaned back in her rocker. “I got a story 
‘bout this morning glory and other weeds that 
shows they can’t be ever flowers.” 


The story was about the struggles of a man and 
his family, come from a village down the river, to 
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work the farm across the road. It was right after 
the war. With his wife and an only son, thin as a 
horsewhip, he had worked like a nigger to clear 
the farm of the bushes and flowers so they could 
make enough to keep flesh and bone together. 

“He was a nice quiet feller, kindy a little ner- 
vous, but no bottleback, not a lazy stitch in him 
anywhere, always doing things with a high breeze. 
His wife was a meek little body more like a field 
mouse in stubble. When times was hard, she’d go 
put a hand to a hoe or do weeding on her knees 
like the rest of them. No complaint on her side. 
I got to know her well’s my hands . . .” 

She stared at her veiny diced hands. “All the 
boy they had was one son. I says to her once we 
shouldn’t put everything we got into one hill like, 
considering what happens in this world. Then 
she tells me there was another reason they cut 
their strings with where they lived most of their 
life. They had two other boys, but they was 
killed in the war with the furriners. ma i 

She shook her head decisively. ‘I ain’t got 
much use for Cathiliks generally with them priests 
like crows. These folks from down river was 
Cathiliks but nice people. The first nice Cathiliks 
we ever seen with their mantlepiece in their best 
room full of them saints like dollies and crosses, 
some big as monkey wrenches. They was Cathi- 
liks but honest hard workers. After a while they 
made good farmers that don’t do things by guess 
and God.” 

A jay started squawking like a chased hen in 
the thickets back of the farmhouse. She waited 
till he had gone, and then went on. At first, many 
of the farmers around laughed at the new neigh- 
bors, sweating their heads off trying to clear a 
farm in a few years that needed half a lifetime. 
The hayfields were overrun with bindweed, mead- 
owsweet, hardhack, and hundreds of other 
flowers, and the woods had moved closer to the 
doorway with its catbriers, horns on them like a 
yearling heifer’s. Thistles, rape, wild carrot, and 
bindweed ran riot in their oats, potatoes, and corn. 
Well, she and her family helped them a little. 
They lent them machinery, let the sheep into their 
lots after salting down the plague of thistles; often 
they went over with advice on plowing, spreading 
lime, and more of the same sort. 

Eight years passed. The three were beginning 
to get the upper hand over the flowers. Getting 
up morning after morning at three, four o’clock 
and working in barn and field till after sundown 
couldn’t seem to break them. True enough, they 
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were in debt because several crops failed during 
wet summers when weeds flourished terribly; and 
once the father mangled a hand feeding oats dur- 
ing threshing because bindweed got into the 
thresher and was raising the devil with it. 

Well, one day during haying all the boy they 
had went out mowing in a wet meadow, one of the 
worst for weeds. Every minute he had to get off 
the machine to pull the bindweed out of the knife 
guards. Working along that way, the machine 
got stuck unusually sudden. He was fired right 
snap out of the seat. Plumb between the mares. 
Scared out of their hides, they jumped into the 
barbed wire fence. His ma and pa found him at 
noon, all smashed on the ground. The team was 
nipping cherry saplings in the fencerow. 

“They doctored him months. Then some sort 
of corruption set in his face, eerysipelas come on, 
and he died like the snap of your fingers. We all 
thought things was. going to a smash. They 
didn’t, not a while. They hired a feller to help 
them git the upper hand over the farm. She — 
she was a right strong woman and tried to put a 
jack under her man that was born and raised on a 
big farm. After a while, twas no go. First, he 
worked by jerks and twitches, then he jest sit 
under a tree, his clothes hanging on him like a bag 
on a beanpole, and hoed under his nails with a 
knife or stared like a barn owl while the darn 
hired man went round loafing and manuring the 
land with his chew tobacco. Farming ain’t pie or 
pudding. But she was a strong one, never on her 
high heels, and like a little field mouse in the stub- 
ble, she was . ag 

The herdboy on his horse was bringing the cows 
into the barnyard where they lowed and milled. 
From the upland meadows creaked the haywag- 
ons, booms across them to keep the loads from 
shifting. The hayers followed. The old farmer 
crept behind, his shirt sweaty, nodded to the 
boarders, and lay down on the shady lawn with a 
great sigh of weariness. His wife glanced at him 
and went on in a low monotone. 

‘She was strong, but he was always a bit kindy 
nervous. He'd begin going out in the meadows or 
on the road to pull them wild carrots and morning 
glory, as you calls it, and then run home and put 
them in the cook stove. All kinds of weeds he was 
forever soon pulling up. He’d sneak into the 
garden and pull up real carrots and potatoes, 
thinking they was real weeds. Soon everything 
around was weeds. He couldn’t sit still for 
money, but had to be at them. One day he goes 
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into the best room, takes the lilies and some 
pheasant feathers in the vases before them saints 
and burns them up. The doctor come. He said 
they should pack him to the horspital double 
quick, and then to an asylum sort of place. She 
wouldn’t let him go alone. So they had an auction 
and they cleared out like they come, in the dead of 
night. When we said goodbye, she looked pale, 
whitelike like a mealbug, but she didn’t do no cry- 
ing. Only she squeezed me till I thought my 
heart was coming out. She was like a field mouse 
in stubble and strong. Only the weeds put it over 
her, they put it over her in their way. . 

She stopped. She gave a slight movement with 
her arms so that her breasts moved and seemed to 
sprout suddenly from her mannish body. Her 
husband sat up, gaped at her, and dragged him- 
self wearily to the milking. Ashamed of her show 
of feeling, she jumped up and batted at a fly with 
her Herald Tribune. 

“That’s the whole of it, dearie,” she announced 
in a husky voice to the schoolteacher. ‘Your 
flowers ain’t ours. No politicians, even God Al- 
mighty, can say ’tis otherwise. City folks and 
country has different ways of looking at things. 
Trying to change them is like trying to go pull a 
hen for milk. Now this here year things is fine 
for us, what with apples hanging thick like grapes 
and the barns full of hay. Yet they say times is 
awful in the cities. When times is hard there and 
people is out of jobs, it’s better for us, being hired 
help is miles cheaper. When things is in clover 
your way, we git it in the neck. It’s kindy like a 
seesaw between us.” 

She stared over the hills, then waved her hands 
towards the fading heavens. “It plays jacks with 
us all, but kindy here it’s got more room. . . 

With a little cough she hurried to her kitchen. 
Then the milking machine began its loud drum- 
ming. 

On the porch the flowers lay scattered, wither- 
ing, some underfoot on the floor. Off in the 
woods hounds were after something elusive, prob- 
ably deer, plentiful in this part of the valley; their 
distant baying sounded like unbearable helpless 
sobbing. Twilight fell slowly and brought with it 
finally a blue pyx of heaven with a wafer moon 
and a foreshadowing of that state in which neither 
flowers nor weeds, it seems, can ever matter much. 
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TWO POEMS 


By JAMes HEARST 


SEEDING 


The morning sun looks in on me 
And gets me up and out to plow. 
He does not know I grieve to see 
The days come in so often now. 


As though I did not lend an ear, 
As though my eyes were half awake, 
A sound haunts me I would not hear 
And follows every step I make. 


“Have you the seed? Then sow it now. 
Have you a plow? Come, here’s the ground.” 
This is my answer to the low 
Roar that time makes over sound. 


And though I keep within my blood 
The pulse of season and of field 

There comes a time when field and wood 
Must do without the flowers they yield. 


And to oppose the coming dark 
That steals upon us one by one — 
I stand and hold my tiny arc 
Against the circle of the sun. 


ROBIN IN THE STRAW 


A robin scratches right and left 

About the straw embroidered hem 

Of beds where flowers burst their shells 
But he is not in search of them. 


He kicks out gayly with his legs, 
He thrusts in wildly with his beak, 
I wish I might encourage him 

But he would fly if I should speak. 


I stop my day to watch him work. 

He pulls and winks his head about, 

And spreads his wings and stamps his feet 
When worm resists his coming out. 


When I go plowing in the field 

With hat and coat hung on a limb, 
And sweat to hold my plow and team, 
I wonder how I look to him? 








CASE OF BLASPHEMY 


By BEN BELITT 


Above their heads, the sound of stamping was 
renewed with an even greater lustihood and feroc- 
ity; it was becoming really outrageous. Mrs. 
Southern-Exposure Marsh, decapitating a stalk of 
some woeful-appearing celery in Number 4-H, re- 
garded her husband lugubriously. “It’s the Bag- 
bys, Mr. Marsh,” she said, as though recalling an 
old and immitigable affliction. Mr. Marsh, how- 
ever, was occupied with the Chronicle and evinced 
little enthusiasm. He said um, the Bagbys were 
clearly abandoned persons; would Mrs. Marsh let 
him have some toast, please, ma’am? 

Directly overhead, the abandoned Mr. Bagby 
glared at his image in the little shaving mirror, 
and stamped again in a quite lively fashion. “It’s 
blasphemy, Mildred,” he was informing his wife 
with belligerence. ‘“That’s what it is. If you ask 
me, it’s downright blasphemy.” 

Mrs. Bagby swathed the percolator in a towel 
and set it to the table. “Do hurry, Mugs,” she 
said. ‘The coffee’s ice, and you're horribly late 
already.” 

Bagby attacked the lathered base of his chin 
fiercely. ‘Some women,” he said, more to the 
round, dispirited face in the mirror than to his 
wife, “seem quite unable to appreciate what out- 
and-out torture it is, having to get up . . . 
every morning of one’s life and mutilate 
oneself it’s uncivilized 
it’s flying up in the face of nature 
everything in the world it is 
phemy pure and simple . 


that’s 
it’s blas- 
I’ve said it before 


and I sayit . again . I shouldn’t if 
I were you . be at all surprised if I’d wake 
up some fine morning and discover that 
my . husband had caught the early train to 


Zanzibar idea 


” 


splendid 


Perhaps a quarter of an hour later, Bagby was 
tapping the surface of a three-minute egg, and 
making noises under his breath rather like: “Dum 
ti do, dum ti do.” Mrs. Bagby looked at him de- 
spairingly across the layers of smoking toast and 
the pleasant pyramid of butter. “I declare, 
Mugs,” she told her husband with resignation, 
“you’re quite a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde.” 

Bagby reached for the salt. “I insist that you 


don’t understand me, Mildred,” he protested with 
impressive grandiloquence. “I’ve been told my 
Grandfather Bagby was a sort of philosopher.” 

Mrs. Bagby said, “Will you have your coffee 
hot or cold this morning?” 


Bagby did not anathematize, the next morning. 
His silence was not attributable to any bland and 
pugnacious policy of rebellion, nor had he made 
good his threat and steamed off, bag and baggage, 
to delightful Zanzibar. In point of fact, Bagby 
was in a bad way. 

He had returned earlier than usual the after- 
noon before, complaining vaguely of pains in his 
chest, and a nauseous exhaustion. Hadn’t been up 
to a stroke of real work that morning, he told 
Mrs. Bagby. He was distressingly pale, except 
for a narrow circle of color on his cheeks and 
forehead. Mrs. Bagby had bundled him off to 
bed, with tea and lemon, and some aspirin. Then 
she phoned for Dr. Coiner, in a small, painfully- 
repressed voice. 

Dr. Coiner had come ten minutes later, with the 
wind and a formidable black cigar in his mus- 
taches. He had looked at Bagby and said: 
“Well, well, well.” He had then opened a black 
bag and fussed about for a time with a ridiculous 
instrument, exploring Bagby’s chest and shoulders. 
“Flu, I’m afraid,” he had ventured at last, speak- 
ing to a figure on the carpet. “My advice is to 
keep close watch on his temperature.” He left 
with a flutter and snap of his prescription-pad. 
“Phone me at once if he takes a turn for the 
worse,” he said. 

Then, towards morning, Bagby closed his eyes 
and embarked upon a perplexing monolog of a 
sort. “It’s blasphemy, Muldrid,” he enlightened 
his wife many times, “that’s evthing is . 
flying . down .. . right . down 

right . . .” Mrs. Bagby drew the ther- 
mometer from his mouth; the brilliant sliver of 
glass indicated 104, with a slight line beneath it, 
like a problem in addition. The labored breath- 
ing of her husband took on a horrid significance. 

Dr. Coiner, bouncing in early that morning, 
pulled a face as long as you please. He rolled his 
fountain pen between his palms with oppressive 
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solemnity and said, “He'll require constant watch- 
ing, Mrs. Bagby. I should advise a nurse; you 
look very tired.” He left with further injunc- 
tions and prescriptions. 

Bagby talked incessantly all through the day, 
and then Mrs. Bagby noticed that he seemed 
quieter, and that his temperature had fallen 
slightly. That night, he slept. Mrs. Bagby, 
chair drawn close to his bed, watched him as he 
rested, until the windows lightened to the color of 
a dead coal. Then, she became suddenly aware of 
the bedpillow, and Bagby’s head upon it, melting 
and interfusing in a really remarkable fashion; 
precisely at that moment, the bedclothing leaped 
out furiously toward her. She fell across the bed, 
like a stone. 


But Bagby continued with his dream. It was a 
quite imposing thing of its kind. For the mo- 
ment, he was proceeding through a grove of trees 
much like inverted shaving brushes. Some dis- 
tance below him, an impressive sea, which Bagby 
would have cheerfully sworn was little more than 
a rich agglomeration of lather, floated away by 
little fits and surges. The air was filled with 
bubbles, not one of which seemed ever to burst, or 
to stir, even; they merely hung, anchored in space, 
like balloons on invisible threads. ‘Indeed, it’s 
blasphemy,” Mr. Bagby was declaiming with irri- 
tation, as though he found himself the victim of 
some outrageous piece of injustice. “It’s flying up 
in the face of nature; that’s precisely what it is.” 

He could distinguish the extraordinary bellow 
of a train which appeared to be moving some- 
where out of sight, above his head. He felt him- 
self deeply stirred, and with little ado, plunged 
aggressively into the sea and commenced leaping 
about from bubble to bubble. He discovered that 
he could manage with great agility, and that the 
train was bearing down in his direction. At that 
moment, his beard, as plenteous and solemn as a 
banner, was lodged inextricably between two enor- 
mous bubbles. He tugged with energy; the bub- 
bles exploded like two huge spheres of yeast. He 
plunged downward, headlong. 


When he opened his eyes, Bagby saw his wife 
bending over him with a tumbler of colorless fire 
in one hand. There were great purple crescents 
under her eyes. The room was charged with a 
white fulgor of sunlight. The bedclothing exuded 
it like a mist, the walls were sheeted solidly with 
it. Every bit of glass and nickel was picked out 
with thin glittering flakes like morsels of precious 
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stone. Bagby was aware of no feeling at all. He 
was only tired; tired past all sensation of weari- 
ness. He smiled up at Mrs. Bagby remotely and 
said: “Oh . . hullo, Mildred.” 

The tumbler trembled in Mrs. Bagby’s hand. 
She put it down and moved a chair to her hus- 
band’s bed. She told him: ‘Good morning, Mugs. 
How’s the head behaving, dear?” 

Bagby made a face. ‘Feels like it was , 
emptied out. What's what’s been the 
trouble?” 

‘You've been very ill, Mugs.” 

“Huh, so that’s it.” Bagby shut his eyes 
against the sunlight. ‘Time of day is it?” 

Mrs. Bagby answered him like a woman in a 
dream. “I don’t think the clock’s been wound up 

recently, Mugs. yg 

There was a silence for a time. Mrs. Bagby 
got up and went noiselessly to the window. She 
drew the shades down one quarter, so that the 
sunlight gathered in a small, white pool at the 
foot of the bed. Bagby made a sudden movement, 
lifting himself slightly on an elbow and snapping 
his fingers ineffectually. ‘I say,” he addressed his 
wife, half eagerly, “is there a mirror anywhere 
around, Mildred?” 

Mrs. Bagby gave him her ivory hand mirror, 
smiling peculiarly as she did so. Bagby thrust it 
before his face. He blew out his breath in an ab- 
surd whistle. “Just look here, Mildred 
what ; whiskers |” 

Mrs. Bagby said nothing at all. 
straight and silent. 

“T wonder I didn’t frighten you to death. 
Why, they’re absolutely preposterous. ’ 

Mrs. Bagby bit her lip and suddenly turned 
away her face. 


She sat quite 


“Tt’s a case of blasphemy pure and simple,” Mr. 
Bagby was enlightening his wife some two weeks 
after, scowling into the rectangular shaving mir- 
ror. “It’s flying up in the face of nature, that’s 
everything in the world it is.” Then he indulged 
in several vigorous stamps. 

Mrs. Marsh below besought her husband dolor- 
ously. “It’s those abandoned persons upstairs 
again, Mr. Marsh,” she said. She tapped an egg 
smartly against the rim of a porcelain morsel of 
frying pan. “You'll have to do something about 
it. They get worse and worse.” 


Mr. Marsh rattled his paper with unnecessary 


energy. He said um; was there any marmalade 


in the house, please, ma’am? 











I'VE BEEN READING — 


By JoHN T. FREDERICK 


CLARENCE DarROW’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


When I first met Clarence Darrow and heard him 
speak, he made on me the impression which I felt could 
be made only by a great man. As I have come to know 
him better, the impression has remained, and I found his 
early autobiographical novel, Farmington, of a piece with 
it. Naturally I awaited this longer autobiographical 
book, The Story of My Life (Scribner, $3.50) with 
eagerness. I am not disappointed. I like and respect the 
book for the same reasons I like and respect the man: 
complete sincerity and unpretentiousness ; seasoned human 
wisdom; profound human sympathy. The book is not 
perfect; Mr. Darrow would disavow it if he thought it 
likely to be called so, for he lays no claim to perfection. 
As a book I think it suffers from too frequent iteration 
of the mechanistic philosophy which is his. This will 
form a handicap to appreciation of the book by those to 
whom the doctrine is unacceptable, and insistence upon it 
will be burdensome to those who do accept it or are in- 
different to it. But I do not mean to quarrel with what 
is unquestionably a unique and precious book. I hope it 
will be read by everyone in the country who is trying to 
think about our most apparent social problems; and I 
know that it will be found rewarding not only in its con- 
tribution to thought, but intrinsically, as a reading ex- 
perience, as well. 


PAUL BUNYAN IN A TUXEDO 


James Stevens in his literary method reminds me a 
little of the work of the old-time logging crews in some 
corners of our farm, in the cut-over country above Sagi- 
naw. Where it was hard to get the logs out—in a 
cupped hollow or across a ridge from the skidway — the 
men left the felled trees to rot. Huge straight logs lie 
there yet today, so close together that they touch each 
other and one can walk for many rods without stepping 
to the ground — rotted and worthless now after forty 
years — memorials of men who spoiled and wasted, in 
one way or another, more than they ever hauled out of 
the woods. 

James Stevens is a bit like them in his treatment of the 
Paul Bunyan material, both in his earlier volume and in 
the new Paul Bunyan on the Saginaw (Knopf, $2.50). 
He has prettied up the old stories, doctored and elabo- 
rated them, made them “literary.” He offers a specious 
defense for this process in the introductory chapter of the 
new volume, based on the fact that in the lumber camps 
the stories were never told twice quite alike: “I am not 
the one to break the main law and tell tales twice. All 
the famous facts about the Saginaw are in this book, but 
upon them I cast my own light, thus observing the obli- 
gations of tradition.” But personally I resent very 
keenly the impossibility of knowing, on any page of this 
book, whether I am reading authentic American folklore 
or the literary invention of Mr. Stevens. 

And the style! What can be said for a writer who 
clothes the grand old yarns in such starched and bookish 


sentences as these? ‘Not one of them dreamed that this 
common observance of established custom presaged dis- 
aster.” “The Big Auger was not unique in a wilderness 
where nature was yet in emergence from primeval dis- 
order.” “The reaction was specifically sulphuric, but in- 
formed botanists require hours to enumerate the various 
general benefits derived. . . .” If possible, even more 
destructive of the living reality of the old tales is Mr. 
Stevens’ not infrequent recourse to hackneyed sentimental 
phrasing of the modern “he-man” type: “Hair on their 
chest (sic) and the old fight in their eyes! That was the 
bully bond between Paul Bunyan and his shanty boys.” 

There is no excuse for this. The right way to deal 
with the Paul Bunyan stories was shown in the simple 
and forthright narration of Esther Shephard’s Paul Bun- 
yan and is further illustrated in some of the comparable 
material in the volumes of Folksay. It wouldn’t matter 
so much if Mr. Stevens’ work had no further effect than 


_the entertainment of the apartment-bred metropolitan 


book-buyers for whom, obviously, it is written. The 
danger lies in such comments of reviewers as that quoted 
on the jacket of the present volume: “The magnificent 
history of the North woods hero done into permanent 
literary form at last.” Here is the threat that a bar- 
bered and tailored Paul Bunyan shall take the permanent 
place in our literary history which belongs to the rough 
old axe-swinging giant. It seems to me that Mr. Stevens 
has exploited the Paul Bunyan material rather than used 
it. I hope that he has not spoiled it for the hand of some 
greater and less egotistical writer. 


New NoveELs 


I am delighted by McKinlay Kantor’s new novel, The 
Jaybird (Coward McCann, $2.00). It is, first of all, 
an authentic regional novel. No page lacks genuine and 
significant detail. For once the blurb-writer is right 
when he declares of this book that “its roots are deep in 
the heart of the United States.” But The Jaybird -has 
also qualities of warm color, movement, poetic feeling — 
qualities in which middle western fiction as a whole has 
been somewhat lacking. Some of us have been unjust to 
our material. We have seen only dull threads in a pat- 
tern which is really of exuberant variety and intensity of 
contrasts. McKinlay Kantor has seen some of the bright 
threads. When old Red Feather and his grandson leave 
Clay City, Iowa, together, the reader goes with them — 
to meet and like Iva Thorson and Harve Lee, to part at 
the end of the story with real reluctance. 

Kantor’s technique in this novel is very interesting. I 
hazard the impression that he has read Look Homeward, 
Angel, not without profit— as I think most of us can 
who are trying to write American novels. 

To my thinking, The Jaybird marks a very real ad- 
vance for Kantor. I shall look forward to his further 
work. But meanwhile I shall keep The Jaybird on a 
handy shelf, for I know I shall want to look into it more 
than once again. 
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The Price of Life, by Vladimir Lidin (Harper, 
$2.00), is described by the jacket as depicting “Youth 
pitted against soviet tyranny.” ‘This is a false descrip- 
tion. The story is one of a sensitive, self-centered youth, 
a university student, who has difficulty in finding adjust- 
ment to the new scheme of things in Russia. He partici- 
pates in illegal trading, murders one of the university 
professors, almost makes good his escape from Russia, 
and then turns back to confess his crime, seeking expia- 
tion. The novel contains some very interesting inci- 
dental presentation of the methods of soviet organization 
and of the difficulties encountered, and perhaps in this 
lies its chief interest for American readers. 


SoME RECENT POETRY 


Grace Stone Coates’ volume of poems, Mead and 
Mangel-W urzel (The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho, $2.00), does not seem to me to possess the un- 
qualified distinction as a whole which characterizes her 
prose work, Black Cherries. It is, however, far better 
worth reading than most current volumes of verse. It is 
an uneven book and a teasing, elusive, provocative book 
—highly interesting to read. It is somewhat selfcon- 
sciously feminine in spots and contains a few poems which 
are artificial and unimpressive, along with some that are 
of the highest vigor and significance. 

What is best about Mrs. Coates’ book is that she really 
has something to say. The book presents an organic body 
of experience. It has reason for being. I know that I 
shall reread it. 


Boy With a Silver Plow by Dennis Murphy (Kaleide- 
scope Publishers, Dallas, Texas, $1.50) has the virtue 
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rare among books of verse of improving as one reads. I 
am not much impressed by the first poems, the title group. 
Though pleasing, they seem to me somewhat forced in 
conception and strained in expression. But as I read on, 
through such lyrics as Hill-Song, Brier Creek, and Earth- 
Change, such sonnets as Barn and To an Old Farmer 
Plowing, I feel that I am finding real experience and real 
poetic expression. Perhaps the highest level of the book 
is reached in such dramatic bits as April Rider and Inci- 
dent. As a whole this is a volume of no small achieve- 
ment and of real promise. 


Younger Poets (Appleton, $2.50) is an anthology of 
American secondary school verse, edited by Nellie B. 
Sergent, a teacher of English in one of the New York 
City high schools. This is a book which has been really 
needed, and Miss Sergent has done an extremely good 
job. The introductory discussion of poetic form is only 
as long as is necessary, and the treatment of poetic prin- 
ciples is sound. Miss Sergent has drawn upon a com- 
mendably broad field of selection. Almost two hundred 
schools are represented and more than that number of 
writers. I was at first inclined to question the giving of 
space to biographical sketches of the youthful writers, but 
I soon found myself interested in turning to these as I 
read the poems. This book will have its chief value in 
connection with creative writing and literary study in 
high schools, and I hope that it will be used very exten- 
sively. Miss Sergent is fully justified, however, in her 
suggestion in her preface that the general reader “will 
find the volume interesting as poetry, comparable with 
the works of better-known modern writers, and as evi- 
dence of the intelligence, the good taste, and the creative 
ability of the present younger generation.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Four of the contributors to this issue are new to Mip- 
LAND readers. DoNnALD MAcRAg, a native Iowan and a 
graduate student at the University of Iowa, and 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, a graduate of the University of 
Notre Dame, living in Kenosha, Wisconsin, contribute 
their first published stories to this issue. JANE SNOWDEN 
Crossy, who lives in Bradford, Pennsylvania, and has 
contributed to Scribner’s, Frontier, and other magazines, 
makes her first appearance in THE MIpLANp, as does 
also W. H. JoHNson, who is a member of the faculty of 
the State University of Missouri at Columbia. 


TeEp OLSON is in journalistic work in Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. He contributed the article “Capone, the New 
American Myth” to the July 1931 issue and has also 
contributed poetry to several numbers. 


LorEN EISELEY is also familiar to readers of THE 
Mup.anp. He lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, and is one of 
the editorial staff of The Prairie Schooner. 


DupLEy SCHNABEL’s story “Load” appeared in the 
May 1931 issue of THE Mipianp and his story “Bard 
Christjan” in the September 1931 issue. He is now 
living in Indianapolis. 


“Cake” in THE Mip.anp for January-February 1931 
was the first story published by Mok Bracin. He is a 
teacher in a private school in Brooklyn, New York. 


James Hearst’s poetry has appeared in THE Mup- 
LAND and numerous other magazines. He lives in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Ben BEeEtitt’s story “The Door Swings Wide” was 
published in the November-December 1930 number of 
THE MIDLAND, and his story “Not to Lethe” appeared 
in the August 1931 number. He lives in University, 
Virginia. 














